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AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Werte * “treet, Philad’a. 





CASH CAPITAL, - - = $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
other claims,- - - 1,631,500.23 
Surplus over all Liabilities, - 369,415.98 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN, 1, 1889, 
$2,500,916.21. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 
DIRECTORS. 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Alexander Biddle, 
John T. Lewis, Charles P. Perot, 
Israel Morris, Joseph E. Gillin “ga 
PembertonS. Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh, 
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quitable 


Quite COMPANY, 


Capital, - . - -  $2,000,000.00 
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SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


Secured by First Mortgages held IN TRUST by 
the American Loan ai st Company of New 
York, and further secured “i. the entire capital 


and assets of the titable M ortgage Company. 
Amounts $200, $300, , $1000, $5000 $10,000. 
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and have the personal supervision of our general man- 
ager, G. W. E. Griffith, with his 32 years’ experience. 


FRANK SKINNER. Manager, 
543 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA. 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, | Friends’ Shawls 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and com- 


prehensive assortment of every description of 


== wnt GOODS —— 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Hosiery and underwear, Gloves, House- 
furnishing Goods, Ready-made Dresses and Wraps, 
and everything that may be needéd either for dress 
or house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that 
unusual inducements are offered, as the stock is 
among the largest to be found in the American 
market, and the prices are guaranteed to be uni- 
tormly as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of 
Goods 


N. W. cor. Eighth & Market Sts. 








PHILADELPHIA. 


ROBT. SHOEMAKER & CO. 


N. E. Cor. 4th and Race Sts., Phila. 


Manufacture ABSOLUTELY PURE SPICES, and 
COOKING EXTRACTS unsurpassed in quality. 

Importers of PURE OLIVE Or for table use. 
GENUINE WHITE CASTILE SOAP. BENBOW’S 
ELDER FLOWER and other TorLET SOAPS, ENG- 
LISH TEETH BRUSHES, ‘ HAMOIS, &c. 

Agents for JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF, the most 
nutritive extract of beef yet offered. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully 
tested and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 
Your Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him fer it, 











D. 5S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 
233 North Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





AND OTHER REQUISITES. 


We make a specialty of Friends’ Shawls. Long 
experience has given us the knewledge, and unre- 
mitting effort keeps our assortment at its best. 
Nowhere in the city is there snch another stock. 
We have all the correct shades in plain styles, both 
with and without Fringe. Neat Plaids, Small Checks, 
Stripes, &c. All at moderate prices. 

And beside the above, a om collection of 
DRESS FABRICS for FRIENDS’ WEAR, GREN- 
ADINE for CAPS, FLANNELS, BLANKETS, 
MUSLINS, LINENS, HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, 
GLOVES, UMBRELLAS, &c. 


GRANVILLE B. HAINES & CO., 


(Successors to COOPER & CONARD.) 
COR. MARKET AND NINTH STS. 


CARRIAGES 


We aim to use nothing but the best material and 
omy good workmen in the building of carriages, 
and for style, comfort and finish think they will 
compare favorably with other good makes. We have 
uniformly one price, and as low as we can afford to 
sell them for caxh. We also have a full line of first- 
class, hand-made Harness, Blankets, Robes, Whips, 
etc, 


THE GREGG & BOWE CARRIAGE CO., 
Arch and Twelfth Streets. 
N. B.—Our repair shops at 1707 and 1709 Filbert 


Street are fully equipped for doing good work in the 
way of repairs. 


8, F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


Wall Papers, Ceiling Decorations, 
Window Shades. 


SAMPLES SENT WHEN DESIRED. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILA., 


&#@ One square from 9th and Green Station. 
procured for inventors by 


PATENT DANIEL BREED, Patent 


Attorney (formerly of the U. 8. Patent Office), Cor. 
8th and F Streets, Washington, D.C. White for 
advice: no charge. Refer to Senators. (ongress- 
men and Friends 














ENGINEERS »° CONTRACTORS 


FOR 


E Warming Public Buildings and Private Residences 
by Steam or Water, High or Low Pressure. 


MANUFACTURERS OF . 


Sectional Safety Boilers and Radiators for Heating. 


THE H.B.SMITH COo,, 


7510 ARCH STREET, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ESTABLISHED, A. D. 1853. 


Full descriptive catalogues sent free. 





PRESIDENT, CHARLES HUTCHINSON, Des Moines. 






SECRETARY, PAUL HUTCHINSON, Des MOINES 


PECTOR OF LOANS, CHARLES HUTCHINSON, JR., WASHINGTON, KANSAS. 


INSON MORTGAGE COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


eS eA Mortgages on carefully selected Farms in Kansas and 
© Nebraska always on hand. Write for Pamphlet and List. 


PHILADELPHIA MANAGER: 
WM. H. FUTRELL, 228 S. SIXTH STREET. 


Suitable Agents or Correspondents wanted in the 


Mortgage Securities. 


Address, with references, HUTCHIN 


TON 1 TT 7 


BOS 
FRANK 8S. PRATT, EQUITABLE BUILDING. 


pectnal Eastern cities, for sale of Western Farm 
ON MORTGAGE CO., Des Moines, Iowa. 





WANAMAKER’S, 


THERE’S A NEW DEPARTURE IN BLACK Dress 
Stuffs. They've been taking on fresh beauties 
Advance guard of the sensation army has just come 
to the counters like scattering raindrops before a 


storm. 

Think of a corded-stripe Silk-and-wool Hen t 
or of a solid-stripe Wool Henrietta! And whee: 
a =e familiar, favorite Henrietta graces or uses 

ost. ‘ 

Black Cashmeres can be had with 
cluster stripes or solid stripes. The pretty Ralies 
Cords (hair-line cords lengthwise the silk-and-woo} 
stuff ) come in two grades, $1 and $2.25. 

One of the most striking of the new Blacks has 
faille silk stripes between lines of hem-stitehing, on 
a Camel-hair Grenadine ground. $1.50, width uw” 
ee A still richer one has satin ottoman stripes, 

40. 





Lightning has struck twice in one spot. 

Five months ago we told you of 65 cent colored 
heavy-weight French Cashmere at 50 cents. A most 
unlikely happening. All we could: get went over the 
counters about as fast as yards could be measured 
and cut. What wonder? They were from the 
looms of one of the best Cashmere makers in the 
. *T was like giving 65 cents in gold for half a 

ollar. 

But here it is again! The same weight Cashmere 
from the same maker, and again at 50 cents, : 

Not a whisper of the maker’s name. That's part 
of the trade. But if you know the best colored 
Cashmeres you won't guess more than twice. No 
better goods of the weight can be had at any price. 

40 inches, spring shades. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 
Philadelphia. 


THE CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


ON THE BEACH, with unsurpassed ocean view 
Hot and cold sea water baths in the house. Newly 
furnished and enlarged. Elevator. 


E. ROBERTS & SONS. 


THE SHELBURNE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Directly on the beach. Hot and cold 
sea-water baths. Open all the year. 


A. B. ROBERTS. 


| A, J, REACH & 60, 


Specialists in the 
manufacture of ap- 
paratus for physical 
development. Cor- 
respondence with 
school, and colleges 
on this subject in- 
vited. 

Our OK No. 2, or 
hN “Home Exerciser” 

% should be in every 

=, A home. Every muscle 
it. ye of the body can be 
\je2 














exercised. 
r Dr. Leaf of_the 
Ags Pennsylvania Uni- 
versity calls it the “‘ Family Doctor.” PRICE, $10. 
A complete manual on Physical Culture together 
with catalogue mailed free on application. 


A. J. REACH & CO., 1022 Market St., Phila. 


Please mention this paper. 


THE OLD STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy DYEING ESTABLISHMENT 


47 NORTH EIGHTH STREET. 
Dresses and Ladies’ Garments Cleaned and Dyed 
whole, successfully. Kid Gloves and Feathers 
Cleaned and Dyed. Crape renovated equal to new. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & Co., 
47 North Eighth Street. 
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TRING, 





Fine Furniture 224 Cabinet Making. 


CURTAINS, DRAPERIES AND UPHOLSTERY. 
FOLDING BEDS, MATTRESSES AND PILLOWS, &c. 


1217, 1219 and 1221 Market Street. 
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Vou, XLII. 
For Friends’ Review. 
WORSHIP. 
NO. V. CONSIDERATION OF OBJECTIONS 


THAT MAY BE URGED AGAINST HOLDING 
MEETINGS FOR UNITED WORSHIP ON THE 
BASIS OF SILENCE WITHOUT PRE AR- 
RANGEMENT OF THE SERVICES. 


Objection 3rd. This-method is adapted 
only to very spiritually minded persons. 

If it be remembered that what is here 
advocated is not formal silence, but that 
Christians should come together to meet 
with the Lord Jesus, to learn of Him, and 
to receive power from Him for carrying 
on His work, I think that it is not too 
much to say that this method is avail- 
able, even for initial stagesof Christian ex- 
perience, and that such a meeting is well 
adapted to reach the unconverted. 

The Church at large has taught for a 
long time that the proper way to conduct 
public worship, is to have it all mapped 
out beforehand. ‘The result of this teach- 
ing has been that individuals, not accus- 
tomed to the simpler and freer method, 
often do not understand it. It may be 
quite difficult at times to make them under- 
stand it, and until they do, they will, of 
course, fail to derive that benefit from it 
that they should. The reason for this is 
not that the method is unsuited to initial 
stages of experience, but is found in their 
previous education. It is, in short, nota 
difficulty that arises from the nature of the 
case, but from circumstances, and is there- 
fore a difficulty that can be overcome. 
This difficulty is not so general as is some- 
times thought. I have often been sur- 
prised to find how readily many of those 
who are entirely unused to it, can be 
brought to understand it when it is simply 
explained. Is it worth while to make this 
explanation ? Yes, if we wish to make use 
of one of the most efficient means of de- 
veloping strong Christian character. 

The secret of producing strong Christian 
character in men and women, is, to bring 
them to an independent religious experi- 
ence, in which they will not suppose that 
their chief spiritual strength is to come 
from their minister, or through any Church 
form or rite, but directly from the Lord 
Jesus Christ. When they learn this, they 

become centres for spiritual influence 
themselves, Now, it is very easy to assent 
to this, yet if we at the same time train 
them to depend upon the outward help 
that we give them, we are pulling down 
with one hand what we are building up 
With the other. It will be answered that 
Wwe must nurse them, while they are still 


but infants in the kingdom of God. There. 


ls, of course, truth in this, but I am satis- 
fied that it is a great mistake to teach 
them to look to men as their chief helpers. 





They are to desire the sincere milk of the 
word that they may grow thereby, and 
they can get this best by coming to the 
Lord Jesus direct. (I Peter ii. 2-5.) They 
may have an easier time, if they take it 
from the minister nicely prepared for 
them, but they cannot grow strong unless 
they go for themselves to the source. 
There is no stage of experience in which 
the soul cannot, and ought not to be 
taught directly of the Lord. When we 
seek to persuade men to believe in Christ, 
let us remember that our call will be of but 
little real benefit, unless it echoes the in- 
ward call of the Lord in their hearts. Our 
work is largely to arouse men to realize 
that the Lord is speaking to them, though 
they know it not. Let us have sufficient 
faith in the Holy Ghost to be willing to 
refrain from an amount of pressure on the 
unconverted, that will make hem come 
more through our persuasion than through 
that of the Lord. If they will but come 
to Him because they realize that He is 
calling them, they will from the first have 
at least some knowledge of what it is to 
hear His voice, and they will from the 
first be strong Christians for their age. It 
may be objected that such a method will 
not bring in as many persons to the 
Church. It is quite possible there will be 
at any given time fewer persons brought to 
profess faith in Christ ; but the number of 
those who faint by the way will be fewer 
also. It is not possible to prevent some 
from backsliding, but it is possible to 
limit the number of backsliders, and to 
greatly reduce it. This of itself, would 
take away one of the great stumbling 
blocks to the progress of the kingdom 
of God on the earth. Again, those 
brought in this way, having an indepen- 
dent experience are able to help others, 
and, therefore, the number of working 
members in the Church is enlarged, and 
the work goes on more steadily. In the long 
run, therefore, I believe that this method, 
if less exciting, wears better, and will 
bring the greater blessing, for the Church 
will become more and more as band work- 
ers, and less and less a sanitarium for 
invalids. The free method of holding meet- 
ings for worship will prove the very best 
means for strengthening Christian life. 
Even those who are brought in by means 
of more external methods, although the 
free way of conducting meetings does not 
come so easy to them, can be taught to 
understand and value them. In a meet- 
ing on the free method, there is a recogni- 
tion alike of direct and instrumental 
means that may be used in building up a 
congregation. There is nothing that tends 
to despise or to disregard human instru- 
mentalities, but the aim is to keep them 
in their place, where they will accomplish 
the greatest good ; that is, in the position 


of subordination, the chief place being 
given, as it should be, to the direct teach- 
ing of the Lord, and the human coming 
in according as He shall direct it. 
brings us naturally to 


Objection 4th. It isa very difficult thing 







all will acknowledge. 
make the method defective. 
impediment in the way of some is that 
they forget that the Lord’s voice is to be 
learned by experience, and that we are to 
live in harmony with his will every day. 
If we do this, and are obedient to the ex- 
tent of our knowledge in our daily lives, 
we have solved one great problem. We 
have learned what it is to live with the 
Lord. 
to recognize his will in service, when we 


This 


to know what is the Lord’s immediate 
guidance in regard to the vocal service of 
such a meeting. 


That this question presents difficulties, 
But this does not 
One great 


It will not be so difficult a matter 


have become accustomed to it in daily liv- 

ing. We are also to be patient with our- 

selves and with one another, willing to be 

used, to speak or to keep silence, and then 

to act honestly, according to the best light 

we have. If we believe that it is right to 

open our lips, let us do so in sincerity and 

simplicity. If, afterward, we have reason 
to think that we were mistaken, let us not 

be discouraged, but seek to be more care- 

ful the next time. The same thing applies 
to having kept silence when we should 
have spoken. It is only by practice that 
we can learn to know the true call. Some- 
times the judgment of others comes in to 
help us in the matter. Thisshould not be: 
taken as a personal thing, but all advice 

that is given in this regard is to be care- 
fully weighed and acted upon, if it comes 
home to our hearts with authority, ‘‘ The 

meek will he guide in judgment and the 
meek will he teach his way.” . If what we 
have to speak comes to us with the feeling 
that we are better than those around us, 
and that we are going to set them right, 
then it is clearly not of the Lord. Even 
though the message be a severe one, there 
is no spirit of selt-assertion in the mind of 
the man or woman who delivers it. It 
must come with a feeling of personal un- 
worthiness, and of love and desire for a 
blessing on those to whom we speak. But 
no precise rules can be laid down. The 
individual must learn for himself to recog- 
nize the call when it comes. The great 
thing is to be simple, loving and obedient. 
When we see a course is right let us not 
be too careiul to measure the degree of 
force with which the evidence comes. If 
I understand what is the right road to take, 
I follow it, whether the information comes 
to me in a low voice or a loud one; for 
all I desire to know is which is the proper 
direction. With patience and faith, and 
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a willingness to receive suggestions, and 
an unwillingness to criticise others (for 
criticism of others injures our own percep- 
tion of guidance). there is nothing in this 
aaethed to hinder any one from knowing 
ewhether his part is to be silent or to speak. 
‘Where there seems uncertainty go in the 
way where light seems to shine, or where 
most peace is felt. These are generally 


safe guides where the life is in harmony 
with God. 


Objection 5th. This method lacks variety. 

‘On the contrary, if the meeting be con- 
ducted in the liberty that should charac- 
terize it, it is the one method that allows 
the utmost variety. Nothing is prear- 
ranged, but each one is left at liberty and 
encouraged to act as he may feel calied, 
either in exhortation, teaching, confession, 
prayer, or praise. The only limitation is 
that all that is done shall be done under 
the personal sense of the divine will, and 
in mutual submissivun to one another’s 
feelings and judgment. We can ride 
rough shod over our own prejudices, but 
we cannot in love do so over those of 
others. When we must go against them 
it is to be done with the utmost tender- 
ness. Thus there will be a variety in the 
amount and the character of the exercises 
at different places, and at different times. 
What may be cailed for at one time, is out 
of place at another. In some meetings 
there will be a great deal of vocal exer- 
cise, in others less, according to the needs 
of the people. The limitation that no one 
can act as leader is, of course, understood 
as an essential part of this method. 


Objection 6th. That this is a method that 
ts open to abuse, by some speaking out 
of order, and others not speaking when 
they should. 

Where so much is left to individual 
faithfulness, there must be the risk of in- 
dividual unfaithfulness. At the same time, 
I think that this difficulty has been much 
overrated. It is true that some, who do 
not understand the limitations, do some- 
times speak out of order. But, as a rule, 
this can be regulated by a kindly word 
after the meeting is over. The moreseri- 
ous difficulty is when those who should, 
de not speak. This is a loss that is harder 
‘to discover and to make up. Ifthe un- 
faithful ones could only see that by their 
cunfaithfulness they are doing what they 
can to destroy the freedom and to bring 
in a system of bondage, I think that they 
would be careful how they continued un- 
faithful. But in a meeting held on this 
plan, the plan of freedom, these irregu- 
dJarities, even the latter kind, are a good 
‘deal in the control of the meeting itself. 
Where there is life in the congregation, 
and an earnest prayerful interest on the 
part of the more responsible members, 
those who would otherwise have spoken 
out of right ordering, will be much more 
easily controlled, and the timid hesitating 
ones will be made strong to speak. In a 
word, the power that there isin the meeting 
will assert itself, and be felt, and the meet- 
ing will become more and more a meet- 
ing that answers to its true objects. 


Obj:ction 7th. This method, having been 
tried, has been found a failure. 


This Ido not admit. It was tried at 
the rise of the Society of Friends, and 
proved a powerful means for the ingather- 
ing of many souls to the Lord, and for 
the upbuilding of Christian character. It 
was afterwards used more for the latter 
purpose, and it certainly answered this 
purpose well. What the reasons were that 
contributed to the change need not now 
be considered. But it is sufficient to point 
out that for the purposes that were in the 
minds of those who held the meetings, 
they were not failures. That a meeting 
held in a formal way 1s not a success, I 
freely admit. Also I admit, that a meet- 
ing held outwardly according to this 
method, by those who, in their hearts, do 
not fully believe in it, is oftener than not a 
failure. But where it has been held in 


‘the freedom, and by those who honestly 


believed that this was the right method, I 
believe it has been, and that it is, and that 
it will be, a success. It is a method that, 
rightly understood, is the very reverse of 
a stereotyped one. It can, so long as it 
keeps to its essential principle of direct 
individual gapproach to and guidance 
from the Lord, vary in its modes of ex- 
pression within wide enovgh limits to sat- 
isfy the demands of different people, and 
differentcommunities. Itis this system that 
we, as Friends, have in our hands. What 
shall we do with it? Shall we give it up, 
or hold to it as a tradition, or study its 
capabilities and learn how to employ it 
with confidence, in the assurance that 
that method which depends most closely 
upon the Lord, and is in exact accord 
with the principles of worship that He laid 
down, must be the most effective, if prop- 
erly understood and used? 


It does indeed require faithfulness and- 


devotion on the part of those who would 
employ it, but will any one plead for a 
method that does not? Even the youngest 
Christian can be faithful. 


RicHARD H. Tuomas. 
7%4 N. Howard Street, Baltimore, Md. 


From Vick’s Magazine. 


A LITTLE POET. 


Out in the garden, wee Elsie 
Was gathering flowers for me; 

“QO, mamma,” she cried, “hurry, hurry, 
Here's something I want you to see.” 


I went to the window, Before her 
A velvet-winged butterfly flew, 

And the Pansies themselves were not brighter 
Than the beautiful creature in hue, 


“O, isn’t it pretty?” cried Elsie, 
With eager and wondering eyes, 
As she watched it soar lazily upward 
Against the soft blue of the skies, 


“T know what it is, don’t you, mamma ?” 
O, the wisdom of these little things 
When the soul of a poet is in them, 
“It’s a Pansy—a Pansy with wings.” 


EBEN E, REXFORD, 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


A. D. 50—150. 


(Continued from page 436.) 
THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, 


This entire separation on the part of 
the Primitive Christians, from the sinful 
pleasures and enervating customs of the 
world around them, was closely associated 
with a remarkable simplicity of appearance 
and manners. 


PLAINNESS OF DRESS. 


Indeed we find from extant Records, 
that their deliverance from the bondage 
of fashionable constraint as to the pre- 
vailing styles of dress and address, was 
considered to be largely promoted by such 
a consistent withdrawal from all attend. 
ance at the Heathen Temples, or the pub 
lic shows and resorts, where displays of 
extravagant and often immodest apparel 
were most observable.* 

They were encouraged to this holy sim. 
plicity by the thought that in the perform- 
ance of their daily Christian duties among 
their own people, or even of any charitable 
offices among the Heathen around them, 
they would most glorify God and edify 
those to whose needs they ministered, by 
a sober garb and modest demeanor. t 


*Tertullian thus speaks of the enormons extravagances 
of the Empire: “A great estate is drawn out of a little 
pocket. Itis nothing to expend many thousand (Latin 
decies sestertium, which Dr. Cave estimates to equal in 
English money £78,112), upon one string of pearls; a 
weak tender neck can manage to carry about whole woods 
and lordships; vast sums of money borrowed of the Ban- 
ker, and noted in his account book to be paid every month 
with imerest, are weighed at the beam of a thin slender 
ear. So great is the strength of pride and ambition that 
even the weak feeble body of one woman shall be able to 
carry the weight and substance of such vast sums taken 
up at usury.—(De Cult. Fem. (6. 8.) 

Clement of Alexandria complains that 


** Whereas all other creatures, birds and beasts, are con- 
tent with their own natural beauty and colors, woman 
only thinks herself so deformed that there is need to ree 
pair the defect by external bought and borrowed beauty, 
and by infinite arts and costly dresses, and every thing 
that is strange and excessive they put off shame and mod- 
esty.”"—Ped. l/l, 2.) 

heodoret relates that his own mother, in her youthful 
days, sought from a noted Christian physician a cure for 
a distemper in her eyes ; and to impress him with her dig- 
nity had arrayed herself in her “ richest robes and pen- 
dants and chains of pearl and whatever could render her 
fine and splendid.”’ 


The uncompromising ascetic gently but firmly reproved 
her: 

*€ Tell me, daughter, suppose an excellent artist having 

rawn a picture according to all the rules of art should 
hang it to view, and a rude and unskilful bungler coming 
by, should attempt to amend it,—to draw the eye brows 
to a greater length, make the complexion whiter, and add 
more color to the cheeks. Would not its true author be 
justly angry that his work was thus disparaged? And can 
we think that the great Creator of the world, the Maker 
and Former of our nature, is not justly displeased at these 
attempted improvements of His handiwork ?”’ The youn 
woman, he says, deeply felt the holy man’s reproof, an 
returned home, doubly cured of her distemper and of her 
vanity,—and led ever afterwards a most humble and 
pious life. 


¢Tertullian in a special treatise on this subject makes 
an earnest appeal to the Christian women of his day (A. 
D. 200) : 

«« What reason have you to go publicly decorated, see- 
ingthat you are removed from those things that would 
require it? For you neither go about to the Temples nor 
to the Public shows, nor do you recognize the Heathen 
feast days. ; 

All such pomps are designed only to gratify the wish to 
see and to be seen: or to indulge extravagance, and our 
appetite for glory. . But you have no cause for 
appearing in public, except such as are of a grave nature: 
—to visit a sick brother or to hear the word of God. These 
are serious and sacred occasions, which require no extra 
ordinary and flowing dress, but a becoming one. 

And if the duty of friendship and kind offices to the 
Heathen calls you, why not, so much the more, appear I" 
your own proper armor? Let there be an evident —_— 
iion between the Handmaids of God and those of the 
Devil.”"—(De Cultu Feminarum Lib. I cap. 3-) 
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The same result seemed naturally to 
come about with the Christian converts of 
the other sex. Their enemies charged 
upon them as a reproach, that not only 
their social status was at once lowered to 
the level of the poorest and most de- 
graded of the new sect, but that this retro- 
grade step was very soon followed by the 
altered style of their daily dress; the 
flowing and graceful patrician robe, uni- 
versal among the higher classes under the 
Roman Empire, being exchanged for the 
unseemly cloak, or large cape, worn by 
the common laborer, so that the phrase 
grew to be proverbial, ‘‘ a ¢oga ad pal. 
lium,” on hearing that such a one had 
become a Christian.* 

These little heeded however the world’s 
scorn or contempt, as they had lightly 
esteemed its friendship and its glory, for 
their Lord and Saviour’s sake. 

Looking at the exceeding recompense 
of their reward, they saw not what those 
around them seemed most to regard : 














“ Their eyes 
Were with their heart, and that was far away.” 


There was nothing new or strange in 
this necessary isolation of the Early Chris- 
tians from a ‘‘ world lying in the wicked 


one” around them. It has ever been thus 


with the faithful followers of the Lord in 
all ages, both before and after their day. 
They have ‘‘confessed that they were 
strangers and pilgrims on the earth,” 
seeking after a country of their own: 


‘‘For if indeed they had been mindful 
of that country from which they went out, 
they would have had opportunity to re- 
turn. 

‘* But now they desire a better country, 
that is, a Heavenly: wherefore God is 
not ashamed to be called their God: for 
He hath prepared for them a city.”— 
(Hebrews xi. 13—16. R..V.) 

Although in our day the profession of 
Christianity prevails so largely over the 
civilized earth, yet the ‘*God of this 
world’’ is the same as He was then, an 
enemy of the one true God of Heaven 
and Earth; and all undue ‘‘ love of the 
world,’’ or of its vain fashions which 
“perish with the using,” or the desire for 
its fading glory, are ‘still at variance with 
the kingdom and the precepts of its right- 
ful Lord. 

His word to His disciples mus: there 
fore continue unchanged, until that happy 
day when it shall be said, ‘‘ the Kingdom 
of this world has become the kingdom of 
our Lord and of His Christ.’’ (R. V.): 


**Come out from among them and be 
ye separate, and touch no unclean thing, 
(akartharton, what is not pure); and I 
will receive you and will be to you (eis 
as) a Father, and ye shall be to me (e#s 
as) Sons and Daughters, saith the Lord 
Almighty.” (2 Cor. vi. 77, 78. R. V.) 

The primitive Christians however, were 
far from any affectation of singularity; 
and they repudiated the idea of especially 
enjoining upon their members a peculiar 
garb or an ascetic life. The simple absti- 


_—_— 


*See Minucius Felix and others. 


nence from extravagant adornment, and 
from all the excesses, as well as the con- 
tinual changes of the fashions of the hour, 
gradually brought about such a difference, 
even from the more plebeian garb in 
vogue from time to time, that it was ap- 
parent at first sight.* 


SIMPLICITY OF LANGUAGE, 


The same holy restraint on the part ot 
the Early Church was manifest in their 
refusing a compliance with the idolatrous 
flatteries, and the colloquial license ot the 
day,—and their adoption of simple forms 
of salutation and of expzession in their 
daily intercourse. 

There is scarcely any outward mani- 
festation of a change in the associations 
and habits of our lives more remarkable 
than the certain change that follows it, not 
only in our thoughts and in the subjects 
of our conversation, but in the very lan- 
guage through which they are conveyed. 
This naturally becomes refined and ele- 
vated, or coarse and degra ed, as an un- 
avoidable result of the new influences by 
which we are surrounded. 

Even in the ordinary progress of our 
lives a gradual change of language is 
sileatly going on. It has been noticed by 
the Missionaries to Patagonia and other 
Heathen countries, that these variations 
are often so rapid and so great among 
savage tribes, that their lexicons have 
needed a complete revisal within an inter- 
val of ten years. 

Max Miller, Professor of language at 
the University of Oxford, and the first 





*Justin Martyr o. D. 140) thus describes their course 
of life and principles of action ; ‘‘ Christians dwell in their 
own cities, but as tenants and foreigners: they have 
many things in common with other men, as fellow-citi- 
zens, and yet endure all things as strangers. Every for- 
eign region is their country and every country is foreign 
to them ; they are in the flesh but do not live after 
the flesh,—they dwell upon earth but their conversation is 
in Heaven.” Headds that they “are not in any thing 
affected or fantastic, and generally follow the customs of 
their country ;”” while in ‘‘ moderation of clothing and 
diet and all outward affairs of life, they show the excellent 
and admirable constitution of their discipline and com- 
munion,”—(Zfistle Ad Diog. S. 5.) 

The early Friends, for the first fifty years of their his- 
tory, knew nothing of any required formality of dress. 
Ameng many evidences of this, it is only necessary to 
present the following extract froma general epistle of 
Margaret Fox,—written in 1698,—earnestly protesting 
against the first manifestations of such a constraint, This 
testimony is most important and conclusive, not only on 
account of the sound judgment and great influence of the 
writer,but because it certifies to the fact that up to that date 
no such question had been raised in the Society of Friends, 
George Fox, Robert Barclay, Isaac Penington and most 
of its early pioneers, and authorized expositors, had for 
years passed away from earth, when this ringing protest 
was sounded : 

‘« Dear Friends, Brethren and Sisters, 

Let us all take heed of touching anything like the cere- 
monies of the Jews, for that was displeasing unto Christ ; 
for He testified against their outside practices, and told 
them of their Long Robes and their Broad Phylacteries. 
. .« Weare unde: the Gospel leading and teaching. 
Legal Ceremonies are far from Gospel Freedom, i. a 
‘ It’s a dangerous thing to lead young Friends much 
into the observation of outward things which may easily 
be done ; they can soon get into an outward Garb, to be 
all alike outwardly, but this will not make them true 
Christians. I would be loth to have a hand in 
such athing. ‘The Lord preserve us that we do no hurt to 
God’s work : we have lived quietly and peaceably thus far, 
—and it is not for God’s service to make breaches,” 

MarGaret Fox. 

Swarthmore—the 4th month, 1698. 


(See Life M. Fox. Loud, Ed. 1710—p. 535.) 


A misapprehension has arisen on this subject through the 
published statement of one of George Keith's contempor- 
aries that in his later life he threw off “* the appearance of a 
Friend,”’ This had no reference however to his daily garb, 
but tohis assumption in the Pulpit of the Priestly robes of 
the Church of England, after his ordination. Sewei re- 
lates that ‘‘ even by the Baptists, who formerly sided with 
him, he was looked upon with disdain and rejected for 
wearing a nee gown.” —(See “ His'ory of Qua- 
kers,”” Lond, Edition 1722—p. 688.) ‘ 





living authority on this subject, calls at- 
tention to the fact that the fasois, or pro- 
vincial language, of neighboring states or 
districts, varies wonderfully with those 
physical changes produced by the acci- 
dents of different localities. A range of 
mountains, for example,—all sunlit and. 
sheltered on the Southern side, while 
shadowing the country on the exposed 
Northern slope,—will so alter the char- 
acter of the crops, the’ direction of their 
markets, and the consequent pursuits andi 
associations of the people, that soon the 
very language of the children who left 
their parents less than a generation ago, 
to settle on the other side, becomes en- 
tirely changed and mutually unintelligible. 

So it is with the ‘‘ language of Canaan.” 
Is it not gained and retained, or lost, by 
just such apparently trifling conditions of 
our outward life and associations? 

‘* For then will I turn to the peoples a 
pure language,’’ was the promise of the 
Lord, in His prophetic revelation of the 
blessings which He would pour out upon 
them 1n these latter days. 

With a more profound and universal 
meaning than Augustine intended, in his 
teautitul comment on the miracle of 
tongues at Pentecost, when the varied 
nationalities represented, all equally heard 
and understood the one speaker as though 
he had used their own dialect, it may be 
truly said that 

‘« The Church in her humility re-formed 
the unity of language scattered hy the 
pride of Babel.”’ 

The sweet and holy influences follow- 
ing a true conception of the loving Father- 
hood of God, and the close family rela- 
tions of His redeemed children, found ex- 
pression in their daily intercourse with 
one another. The Christian slave was 
their brother ; the poor and the rich met 
together equally before God. They were 
ever mindful of His presence and earnest 
in their desire that ‘‘the words of their 
mouth and the meditation of their hearts ’” 
might be ‘‘acceptable in His sight,’’ 
‘« their strength and their Redeemer.”’ 


OATHS. 


Language being the vehicle of thought, 
and the medium of intercourse with their 
fellow-men, the primitive Christians were 
careful to maintain a perfect truthfulness 
in all their statements, even when their 
lives might be saved by prevarication, or 
sometimes by a slight mental reservation. 

Justin Martyr (A. D. 140) testifies— 
‘*When we are most severely examined, 
we count it impious in any way to dis- 
semble the truth, as we know the contrary 
is acceptable unto God: and although we 
could, when questioned, evade or deny it, 
yet we scorn to live upon any terms.by 
which we must be forced to maintain our 
lives by lies and false appearances.”’ 

During the period of Early Church 
History which we are especially consider- 
ing, the first two centuries of its existence, 
there can be no doubt that all oaths were 
considered inconsistent with the Christian 
profession,—both by reason of the direct 
commands of their Lord and Saviour and 
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of His Apostles,—and because the very 
fact 6f their tender was accounted a dis- 
paragement to their own fidelity and truth. 

Of this there are many evidences,— 
which are too familiar, to need any large 
quotation here. 

Clement of Alexandria, (A. D. 194.) 
perhaps will sufficiently represent the gen- 
eral testimony of the writers of this period, 
with regard especially to judicial oaths. 
<<“ An oath is a determinative assertion, with 
the calling upon God to witness for the 
truth of it. How can any one that is 
faithful so far render himself unfaithful, 
or unworthy of belief, as to need an oath, 
and not rather make the course of his life 
a testimony to him, as firm and positive 
as an oath,—and demonstrate the truth of 
his assertion by the constant and immu- 
table tenor of his words and actions 
either by way of affirmation or denial. It 
is enough therefore for every good man to 
give this assurance, / speak truly,—tosatis- 
fy any one of the certainty of what he 
says.”’—Stromat. I p. 7 c 8.) 

Yet on this plain point of Christian 
ethics, as with the greater question of 
War, the prevailing doctrine and practice 
of the Church were not even then absolute- 
ly universal; and in the Third Century 
and thereafier, the exceptions were more 
numerous, and the diversity of judgment 
in regard to legal oaths became more ap- 
parent on every hand. 

At length this simplicity of their lan- 
guage, as well as their testimony in favor 
of universal peace, seem to have been 
giadually lost sight of; and with the 
growth of their worldly prosperity, the 
Christians became merged with the other 
subjects of the Roman Empire, in submis 
sion to its authority and customs, both as 
to Oaths and War. 

Nor has the Church to this day recover- 
ed its lost ground. Its Historians and its 
authorized Teachers seem equally to fail 
in acomprehension of its Frounders’ clear 
instructtions on these vital points; and 
the lamentable condition of professing 
Christendom, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury of its era, bears witness to the mo- 
mentous importance both of the truth, 
and cf the error, in regard to them. 

THomAS KIMBER. 
Richmond Hill, L. 1., N. ¥., Second mo. 13th, 1889. 
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‘*TAKE UP THE CROSS,’’ says the Lord 
Jesus. You have been treading on it, 
some of you, and that is the reason you 
get along so poorly. You have been trip- 
ping over it, others of you, and that is the 
reason you stumble so much. You have 
been kicking against it, many of you, and 
that is the reason you find it hurt you so 
badly. Zake it up, take it up; that is the 
word of the Master. Instead of kicking 
the cross, be found carrying it. What a 
difference it would make! But what is 
meant by carrying it? I mean accepting 
it. Accept the circumstances as sent of 
God, and sweetly, meekly, bow to His will 
in the matter. ‘“Take my cross upon you,” 
saith He ; ‘‘take up your cross daily.’’ 

— Selected. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
FRIENDS’ MISSIONS AND MIS- 
SIONARIES. 


BY ESTHER P. TERRELL. 
(Continued from page 475.) 
MEXICAN MISSION. 


Samuel A. Purdie expressed to the For- 
eign Missionary Association of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting in the spring of 1871 his 
desire to enter Mexico asa missionary. 
He had already made considerable pro- 
gress in the Spanish language, and had 
even chosen the title of the paper which 
he wished to publish in that language. 
When he and his wife entered Mexico in 
the fall of 1871 there was but one railway 
in the Republic. Now the iron horse goes 
puffing about in all directions. Then there 
were only four missionaries and two Bible 
society agents in the whole country. Two 
of the missionaries returned to their na- 
tive land in 1873 and both of the Bible 
agents resigned. Sixteen years ago last 
autumn, when: they began their labor of 
love among this people, they were not 
greeted with open arms, but oppostion 
and persecution were their first returns for 
kindness. The natives threw stones or old 
bones at them, and only three persons met 
with them in their first meetings for wor- 
ship. Now one thousand persons attend 
their meetings in the different towns and 
villages where they have been established, 
and two hundred natives have united in 
membership with Friends. Six have been 
recorded a; ministers of the Gospel. 

The printing press presented by three 
sisters in New York and Philadelphia 
formed the neuclus of S. A. Purdie’s pub- 
lishing work, which now usually dissem- 
inates one million (1,000,000) pages of 
beoks and tracts of its own imprint an 
nually. He has translated several books 
into Spanish. Not only the Catechism 
and the little paper ** The Olive,” but also 
the school books contain religious teach- 
ing, are eagerly. sought for throughout 
Mexico, and reach Spain, Central and 
South America. This department is taxed 
to its utmost capacity. The Christian 
school books are in use all through the 
country. This is certainly a cause of great 
encouragement as we remember that for- 
merly all the school books taught the 
Romish faith and the worship of the Vir- 
gin. Half a ton of paper is used every 
month and of some books as many as ten 
thousand copies have been issued. One 
of their natives is engaged in colportage. 
He comes to the mission, loads his donkey 
with books and goes out into the Sierra 
Madre Mountains, to the isolated ranches 
and mines of the interior, scattering the 
good seed of the kingdom. Although this 
mission from its origin has been under the 
care of Indiana Friends, yet Friends from 
other Yearly Meetings have aided in the 
work. The Foreign Missionary Associa- 
tion of Baltimore has for several years 
past sent between four or five hundred 
dollars annually. Some Friends from Ohio 
Yearly Meeting generously assumed the 
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responsibility of procuring a new printing 
press in 1879. Friends in Canada ex 

to support the girls’ school at Quentero, 
Mexico, this year. North Carolina Friends 
have engaged to support one Mexican girl 
at the Home at Matamoras. And “ The 
Women’s F. M. S.’’ of Philadelphia have 
for several years given to the Book work 
and Publishing Department between four 
and five hundred dollars annually, besides 
contributing to other branches of the work. 
They also support a missionary, Julia L, 
Ballinger, who has been at Matamoras 
since 1883. She is now the principal 
teacher in the Hussey Institute. She has 
organized a Dorcas Society, and in one 
part of the city which had not been suc. 
cessfully reached by other efforts, she 
rented a convenient room, one which 
would be cheery and comfortable both in 
winter and summer, and began a Sabbath- 
school, which she calls the ‘‘ Highway 
and Hedge School.’’ It is composed of 
married women and grown girls who had 
not heard of the Bible before. This class now 
numbers 126. The expense of this school 
has also been met thus far by Friends in 
Philadelphia. She visits the sick and 
reads the Bible to them, and from the 
funds sent her for this purpose, she aids 
the poor and suffering. 

S. A. Purdie speaks highly of her effi- 
ciency. It is certainly gratifying tohim and 
his faithful wife to have her valuable assist. 
ance, and also the worthy helpers sent by 
the W. F. M. S. of Indiana. They had 
to brave the battle alone for several years 
with the help of native workers only. 
Gulielma Purdie has borne privations and 
difficulties with a true missionary spirit. 
Through years of ceaseless toil and hard- 
ship; through the dreaded epidemics 
which visit that country, and through the 
fearful Mexican revolutions which were 
enough to make the stoutest hearts quail, 
she has nobly stood by her husband. 

At first she taught school, and visited 
families, encouraging the women in a bet- 
ter home life. Then gathering orphan 
girls, she taught them the pure principles 
of Christianity. She has truly been a 
help-meet in this arduous mission field. 


Samuel A. Purdie has frequently made 
visits into the interior on horseback and 
alone, over difficult mountain roads, and 
sometimes has lain upon the ground all 
night through heavy rains. The account 
of his travels here and there, visiting, and 
organizing meetings, is truly interesting. 
At one place he remained six weeks hold- 
ing meetings at night, and during the day 
busy with his tools building a new meet- 
ing-house. There was great interest manl- 
fested. He relates in an instructive way 
how the subjects upon which he addressed 
the meetings were unfolded to him as he 
spoke, in a manner which was new and 
interesting to himself. Some who had 
been his bitter enemies became warm 
friends and were willing to suffer reproach 
for the name of Christ. The priests and 
town council sometimes attend his mect 
ings. In speaking of the earnest workers 
at.one of his mission stations which he was 
visiting some time ago he says, ‘“ The 
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wife of the missionary teaches a day-school 
and Bible-school, takes care of her child, 
edits a child’s paper, sets her own type, 
and hopes soon to organize a Dorcas So- 
ciety.” S. A. P. and wife are now located 
at Victoria, the capital of Tamaulipas. 
‘Marguretta Marriage has lately joined 
them in the work there. Three-fourths of 
their members reside in Southern Tamau- 
linas. They have had two buildings burn- 
ed within the limits of their missions in the 
last year. 

The Hussey school building and the 
meeting house are said to be in the best 
plaza of the city of Matamoras. They are 
both substantial buildings. The Hussey 
Institute, erected from funds given for the 
purpose by Dr. C. G. Hussey, of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., 1s a one-story building, made 
of yellow brick, with a heavy flat roof; 
the severe storms that visit Mexico making 
it necessary to have strong structures. It 
is enclosed with a substaftial fence, and 
has brick walks artistically laid out. The 
boarding or training home department 
was opened in the summer of 1886.. Laura 
A. Winston, of North Carolina, has been 
the able Matron since that time. She has 

_instructed the girls in household duties 
and the management and refinements of a 
Christian home. This school and board- 
ing home for girls is under the control of 
the Women’s Foreign Missionary Society 
of Indiana: The first work of the Wo 
men’s F. M.S. of Western Yearly Meeting 
was the support of one teacher at Mata- 
moras. 

Friends’ Mission in the city of Mexico 
was established by Western Yearly Meet- 
ing in 1886, under the superintendency of 
Frank and Sarah King, who remained but 
a short time, on account of the ill health 
of the former. They were succeeded by 
Ervin G. and Margaret Taber, who are 
happy in their work, notwithstanding its 
trials and anxieties. They opened their 
Monthly Meeting the 12th of First mo. 
with 66 members. They have meeting 
and Sabbath-school on Sabbath mornings. 
The First-day evening meeting is also an 
established meeting. They have prayer- 
meeting in the week at the Mission Home. 
In the northwest part of the city they have 
a school for boys, taught by a native 
teacher, with 32 students enrolled. Lillie 
Neiger, a valuable helper in this mission, 
teaches school in their principal meeting 
toom, and has 25 pupils. They have 
four girls in the Home, three of them are 
supported by the Children’s Bands in 
Western Yearly Meeting. The women 
have a Dorcas Society, with 30 members, 
which meets once each week, in which 
they are taught lessons in sewing, &c., 
and are also religiously instructed. 

There have been some revival meetings 
held, which were seasons of blessing. 
There is an attendance of from 20 to 60 
at their public meetings, which are con- 
ducted in Spanish. Several of the mem- 
bers take an active part. This mission is 
Situated near the centre of the city, close 
to the great Cathedral, where persons pass 
and repass,. going in at all hours of the 
day to kneel before their shrine. There 
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are no buildings owned by the mission yet, 
and the total expenses during 1888 were 
about $2000. 


JAMAICA. 


Friends’ Mission in Jamaica began in 
1882, when Evi Sharpless entered this 
place as an evangelist from lowa Yearly 
Meeting. In 1883 that Yearly Meeting, 
through its Foreign Missionary Associa- 
tion, adopted this island as its field for 
mission work. Jesse and Lizzie R. Town- 
send were thankfully accepted as mission- 
aries and co-workers with Evi Sharpless. 
Arrangements were promptly made to that 
effect. They entered Jamaica early the 
following winter, and found the evan- 
gelist not only working faithfully for the 
salvation of souls, but very energetically 
upon the new building intended for school 
and meeting purposes. A coffee storage 
house was used for meetings and as a 
Home until the new building was com- 
pleted. Soon there was need tor a larger 
Home. A farm of 20 acres, with good 
buildings, orchards of tropical fruits, &c., 
with some land for tillage, was purchased 
for $800; the W. F. M. Society of Iowa 
Yearly Meeting defraying one half of the 
expense. This was fitted up and called 
the Glen Haven Home. Day schools and 
Sabbath-schools have been, held with in- 
creasing interest and numbers. A Monthly 
Meeting was organized in 1885, and con: 
tinues well attended. First day and even- 
ing mectings, and meetings in the middle 
of the week are held with attendant bless- 
ings. These poor, ignorant people are 
anxious to hear the gospel. It is now as 
of old, ‘* The common people hear Him 
gladly.’’ New England Friends built the 
Seaside chapel. The location is well 
chosen, and the mission here is larger than 
the mountain mission. The Women’s F. 
M.S. of Ohio Yearly Meeting are edu- 
cating one student at Jamaica. W. L. 
Green, of Glens Falls, New York, has 
charge of the Amity Hall station. Eng- 
land, Pailadelphia and New York have 
each given material aid to this work. 
Josiah Dillon and daughter are the mis- 
sionaries at Seaside Station. Mary Dillon 
has lately organized a W.C. T. U. at 
that place. Josiah Dillon, in a recent 
letter, states: ‘* Prospects are bright and 
the work encouraging here. School 
opened in First mo. with 22 scholars, and 


closed the month with an enrollment of 


65.’’ He thinks the number would soon 
reach one hundred if they could care for 
them. A society was formed quite re- 


cently to oppose the use of impure lan- 


guage and tobacco. It has already more 
than 30 members. Many old persons 
who smoked from childhood have aban- 
doned the habit. Their Bible-school num- 
bers 88. Their meetings on the Sabbath 
have grown rapidiy. 


Jesse and Lizzie Townsend returned to 


the United States in the summer of 1887, 
after a sojourn of over four years upon 
this island, which is adorned with great 
natural beauty, but sorely shadowed by 
the ignorance and sin of its inhabitants. 
They left this mission in sympathy with 
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the work begun there, and with prayers 
for the Spirit’s blessing upon the seed al- 
ready sown, and upon the great work 
which is yet to be done by Christ’s am- 
bassadors. Not only on account of their 
labor, their prayers and their Christ-like 
love for the unsaved is this island dear to 
them, but also because the lifeless form of 
their only child, a little boy of six sum- 
mers, was laid to rest upon its shore, close 
by the mission near the sea. We are re- 
minded of ‘‘Him who spared not His 
only son, but delivered Him up for us all.” 
J. R. Townsend and wife were suc- 
ceeded in this work by J. C. Hiatt and 
wife of Iowa; who, at our last accounts, 
were still laboring faithfully in Jamaica. 
(To be concluded.) 
PLANTING WITH A CANNON. 
Alexander Nasmyth, the landscape 
painter, was a man fruitful in expedients. 
To his mind, the fact that a thing could 
not be done in the ordinary manner, was 
no reason why it should be given up. His 
son relates the following interesting ex- 
ample of his ingenuity : 
The Duke of Athol consulted him as to 
some improvements which he desired to 
make in his woodland scenery near Dun- 
keld. 
Among other things, a certain rocky 
crag needed to be planted with trees, to 
relieve the grim barrenness of its appear- 
ance. The question was how to do it, 
as it was impossible for any man to climb 
the crag, in order to set seed or plants in 
the clefts of the rocks. 
A happy idea struck my father. Having 4 
observed in front of the castle a pair of 
small cannons, used for firing salutes on 
great days, it occurred to him to turn 
them to account. 
A tinsmith in the village was ordered 
to make a number of canisters with 
covers. The canisters were filled with all 
sorts of suitable tree seeds. The cannon q 
was loaded, and the canisters were fired j 
up against the high face of the rock. 
They burst, and scattered the seed in all 
directions, 
Some years after, when my father re- 
visited the place, he was delighted to find 
that his scheme of planting by artillery 
had proved completely successful, the trees 
were flourishing luxuriantly in all the re- 
cesses of the cliff. 
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ARBITRATION IN FRANCE.—Frederick 
Passy, of Paris, writes as tollows ina letter 
published in the last number ot the Herald 
of Peace: ‘* Yesterday, the Chamber of 
Deputies, on my motion, adopted, with- 
ovt any opposition, a Treaty of Arbitra- 
tion with Holland. And as it had just 
listened toa Report, in which the princi- 
ple of Arbitration was very distinctly ex- 
pounded, it has practically given its ap- 
proval, not only to the act of the Treaty, 
but also to the doctrine of Arbitration. 
And, further, this is not a mere Isolated j 
circumstance, for quite a number of en- 
couraging indications, in the same direc- 
tion, have recently been observable.” 
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The Friends’ Review. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND Mo. 28, 1889. 





Minor Matrers.—It was undoubtedly 


important, in the Divine ordering of the ' 


origination of the religious Society of 
Friends, for its testimony, not only against 
the ‘‘things of the world,’’ but also 
against the corruptions of the churches, 
to be strengthened by a complete separa- 
tion, even isolation, in things external as 
well as internal. George Fox’s suit of 
leather was as appropriate as John the 
Baptist’s *‘ raiment of camel’s hair.” Al- 
though the first Friends were singuler 
only in the simplicity, not in the form, of 
their attire, their speech and manners 
were altogether peculiar. Thus the special 
messages given them to proclaim were in 
every way emphasized, by the rugged and 
yet humble and loving demeanor of those 
who uttered them. 

Through the generations following their 
time, the progressive enlightenment of the 
Protestant churches has gone very far. 
Not only has persecution ceased, but a 
nearer and nearer approach (not without 
many individual and sectarian backslid- 
ings) has been made to the simple Gospel 
truth and way of life held and advocated 
by Friends. There is no longer a need 
of being like a “ voice crying in the wil- 
derness’’’ in order for those proclaiming 
this truth and way to be heard. Singu- 
larity of appearance and manners becomes 
no more a necessity, but rather a question 
of Christian expediency ; in view of a con- 
scientious regard for truthfulness, sim- 
plicity, and the avoidance of man-worship 
in every form. There are many Friends 
of to-day who look upon peculiarity of 
dress and language as among those things 
which are comparable to “tithes of mint, 
anise and cummin,’’ entirely open to in- 
dividual apprehension of duty and pro- 
priety. 

But one other consideration appears to 
us to be also appropriate; that is, what 
may be called good taste. With the gen- 
eral advance of civilization, simplicity of 
manners comes to be more and more ap- 
preciated and practiced. Those whose 
recollections run back for half a century, 
can, if they reflect, discern this. It will 
be very inconsistent with the animus of 
their founders, and, indeed, with the 
whole body of their testimonies, if Friends 
should cease to be in full sympathy with 
this general movement towards simplicity. 

Why then, without insisting upon any 
shibboleth, should we not continue, at 
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least in official and denominational usages, 
to use the language of our forefathers ; the 
dignity of which has come to be admired 
by all the world? ‘These thoughts have 
been suggested by reading the account, 
in the last number of the London Friend, 
of the opening of a new meeting-house of 
Friends in Wales, on a Friday in January ; 
and by observing, in the very interesting 
Minutes of the Young People’s Associa- 
sion of Kansas Yearly Meeting, that the 
Assembly convened in the ‘Friends’ 
church.” 

Far from us as is the thought of con- 
demning, in a strict ethical sense, these 
untraditional expressions, we ask, are they 
in good taste? Is anything gained by 
such changes? Is there not something to 
respect, if not to venerate, even in the 
‘¢ Thee and thou of the Quakers ;” so that 
all that belongs to our outward history, 
being no more a aehushtan, need not and 
should not become obsolete? For that 
which is uncouth or glaringly conspicuous, 
we now make no plea. But there is a 
beauty in simplicity, and there is a dignity 
in the Quaker history. Let us faithfully 
cling to the former, as a real Gospel testi- 
mony; and let us respect the latter, and 
continue to manifest our regard for it as 
body, before the world. 


——- eee 


An UnsounD THEORY.—Perhaps it is 
not well to take very seriously the specu- 
lations of students on ethical questions, 
even when they appear in print; at least 
without allowance for what in scientific 
matters 1s called the ‘* personal equation.” 

Some editorial remarks, however, in 
the last number of the Haverfordian, on 
the conduct of college examinations, sug- 
gest reflections extending beyond their 
immediate topic. The article referred to 
asks for a cessation of the practice of watch- 
ing students during examinations. Not 
following exactly the order of statement 
of the article itself, we may quote a few 
sentences : 

‘*From the point of view of the law, 
cheating is not so great an offense as steal- 
ing, but from the standpoint of honor, 
which should be every gentleman’s code 
of law, it ranks as an offense with lying or 
stealing. His honor is a student’s pride ; 
if his honor is involved, we will see no 
more cheating at examinations.’’ 

Asserting that cheating is not dishonor- 
able according to the present view of stu- 
dents, it is said in this article that this 
moral view is the direct result of their 
being watched during examinations. Since 
they are not watched to prevent them 
from stealing, and are so to prevent their 


. 


assisting one another, or using surrepti- 
tious aids, when being examined, they 
argue that in the view of the faculty, and in 
their own judgment, such cheating is less 
immoral than stealing ; is not, indeed, a 
serious fault at all. 

Writing not without practical acquaint. 
ance with the subject, there is material for 
some surprise to the present writer in 
these views. If it be clear that ‘ from 
the standpoint of honor ’’ cheating ranks 
with lying or stealing, it argues much do- 
cility on the part of students to entirely 
reverse that judgment because of an infer- 
ence from the action of the faculty in the 
matter; even if that were a reasonable 
inference from the action taken in order 
to prevent the thing about which the ques. 
tion is raised. This is certainly not a rea- 
sonable inference. Experience shows that 
the immoral practice of stealing is one to 
which college students are rarely tempted ; 
if it were otherwise, they would require 
safeguards and watching to prevent it. Ex. 
perience shows the contrary in regard to 
cheating at examinations; hence the oc- 
casion for arrangements which will reduce 
that temptation to a minimum. 


The theory which we regard as unsound 
is so on at least two points. First, it as- 
sumes as universal that which is only gen- 
eral: namely, that a sense of ‘‘ honor” 
would, by itself, suffice to keep out cheat- 
ing from the class-room. If only one man 
in a hundred, or in five hundred, is likely 
to fall short of this honorable standard, 
since that one might be present in any 
class, this possibility gives reason for mi- 
nimizing opportunities for it. 

Secondly, it ignores the principle that 
at all times, and especially in the training 
of early life, while the inculcation of high 
motives is the first power in making and 
preserving character, one of its adjuncts 
should be, the avoidance of unnecessary 
temptations. ‘* Lead us not into tempta- 
tion” is a part of our Lord’s prayer, the 
importance of which is not always enough 
appreciated. Human nature at its best, 
is weak. There is enough to try and 
toughen by discipline the moral fibre of 
every man, in temptations that cannot be 
avoided; without admitting the presence 
of any others. 

The importance of this principle may 
be seen in the every-day affairs of life, 
outside, of the walls of colleges. Why is 
it that those who have studied the Tem- 
perance question insist that the suppres~ 
sion of saloons and bars will abolish much 
the larger part of the evils of intemper~ 
ance? It is because those places are ope? 
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traps in which thousands are easily carght, 
who might escape being drawn down in 
any other manner. 

Try the opposite idea (in thought) in 
another way. Suppose, since bank cash- 
iers, tellers, and other like officers, are 
considered to begentlemen, their sense of 
honor should be so trusted that no audit- 
ing of their accounts, no supervision of 
their service, would be practiced. Such 
an experiment has, in fact, been, approxi- 
mately, often tried. Hundreds of times it 
works well ; buc now and then come, in- 
stead, misery, loss, shame ; which reason- 
able vigilance might have averted. No 
honorable man objects to such vigilance ; 
such men usually prefer it, in their own 
case as well as in that of others. 

We repeat, that it is well indeed to 
cherish the highest motives in education, 
and to substitute, 
ment, as far as practicable, the develop- 
ment of the sense of manly duty (which 
is more noble than that *‘ honor’’ which 
grows out of selfish pride) for petty es- 
pionage and unnecessary, cumbersome re- 
strictions. But to throw away all limita- 
tions, in a complete ‘‘ Zaissez aller,”’ 
would be to disregard the plain teaching 
of all experience in human nature with 
mature men, and the lessons of that expe- 
rience are no less practically applicable to 
the management of those who, while under 
college training, have not yet reached full 
maturity of character. 


o —___ 


RENEWAL OF SLAVERY.—If an account 
just published in the New York Hera/d is 
true, an effort is being made in North 
Carolina to forcibly prevent the colored 
people, who are dissatisfied with their 
present circumstances, from emigrating to 
the Southwest. It is asserted that the 
farmers have called upon the militia of 
the State to compel their laborers to re- 
main withthem. If that is not a measure 
of slavery, what is it ? 








ONE EXAMPLE of personal influence on 
young Japanese may go to explain the fer- 
vor of the native teachers. A missionary 
writes: ‘Oh, how have I travailed for 
each one of them! How have I struggled 
and wept and prayed over them, trying to 
help them in their difficulties ! The success 
is the Lord’s doing ; with Him I have left 
the young men.’’ This spirit reminds us 
of the saintly Fletcher, who often used to 
say after he had lectured to the students 
at Trevecca, ‘‘ But my words are not 
enough. If any of you want the true pre- 
paration for the ministry, I will retire with 
you to spend an hour or two in prayer for 
the anointing of the Spirit.’’ 


in college govern- . 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 





FIRST QUARTER. 
Third month 17th, 1889. 


CHRIST’S LOVE TO THE YOUNG. 
Mark x. 13-22, 


Lesson x1, 


Parallel accounts—Matt. xix. 13-22; Luke xviii. 15-17. 

Gotpen Text.—Suffer the little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not; for of such is the kingdom of hea- 
ven,— Mark x. 14. 

From the close of the chaper contain- 
ing the lesson of last week, Mark and 
Matthew narrate very little of the events 
of several months in our Lord's life. What 
we know of them is contained in Luke ix. 
51 to xviii. 14, and in John vii. 2 to xi. 54. 
After the raising of Lazarus He had with- 
drawn from Jerusalem, first to Ephraim, a 
city in the wilderness of Judah (John xi. 
54), and probably afterwards still further 
off, to Perea, the district beyond Jordan. 
Thence He was now slowly returning to 
Jerusalem in order to be present at the ap- 
proaching Feast of the Passover. 


13. And they brought young children to 
him. He had just been speaking of the 
law of marriage as it should be under the 
Christian dispensation and it was peculiar- 
ly fitting that He should follow this by in 
struction as to the place of children in the 
Church. Note also the connection with 
the teaching given just previously in Luke 
(ch. xviii. 9-15) About the Pharisee and 
publican. The word used by Luke of the 
children is ‘‘ infants.”’ Probably they were 
infants and little children. Zhat he should 
touch them. Matthew says (xix. 13) ‘that 
He should put His hands upon them and 
pray.’? The Jews were accustomed to 
bring their children to the synagogue to 
receive the blessing of the elders as well 
as to crave the benediction of any distin- 
guished Rabbi upon them. (See also Gen. 
xxvii. 4; xlviii. g-15; xlix. 28; Deut 
xxxlii. 1) And his disciples rebuked them 
that brought them. Because of a mistaken 
care for His convenience ; they would save 
Him from interruption when occupied 
with, as they supposed, more important 
matters. No doubt they thought these 
children too young for it to make any dif- 
ference to them. 

14. He was much displeased. Rev. 
Vers., ‘* He was moved with indignation.” 
The only time this word is used of Christ. 
This accords with the strong language of 
Matt. xviii. 6 regarding those who placed 
stumbling blocks in the way even of these 
little ones. The disciples were thought- 
lessly doing that very thing in hindering 
the children from coming to him. Suffer 
the little children to come unto me. It is 
only one more example of the yearning 
tender love that would embrace a//. The 
“tittle children are not too young to bring 
to Jesus. He alone understands them 
fully and knows how to bless them per- 
fectly. For of such is the kingdom of 


God. Such loving, trustful, child-like 
souls can more easily submit to its laws. 
Spurgeon says, ‘‘ Among those I have had 
at any time to exclude from church fellow- 
ship, out of a church of 2700 members, I 
have never had to exclude a single one 
who was received while a child.” 


The 


Society of Friends by its custom of birth- 
right membership has always testified to 
its belief that the Church of Christ is the 
true home for the children, but let us not 
rest satisfied with these outward privileges. 
for our children, but be still more con- 
cerned to bring them to the feet of the 
Saviour, realizing that He is calling them 
individually into His Kingdom, and that 
it is far easier for them to obey His loving 
call before their hearts become hardened 
and their minds engrossed with the plea- 
sures of the world. 

15. Whosoever shall not receive the 
kingdom of God as a tittle child. (Matt. 
xvii. 3.) The distinctivefeatures of child- 
hood are subjection and dependence— 
obedience and trust—and these are the 
necessary qualifications for life in the 
kingdom of God. As has been said al- 
ready, this is no arbitrary law, but one 
intrinsically necessary. He shat/ not enter 
therein, Because he cannot. God's king- 
dom is where God is obeyed and glorified. 

16. And he took them up in his arms. 
They had only asked that He should 
touch—He did far more—He held them 
to His bosom. Is. xl. 11. See also Matt. 
XVlil. 12—-14, which in the connection 
in which it occurs shows Christ’s attitude 
towards such little ones. Put his hands 
upon them and blessed them. Doubtless 
praying that they might truly become 
lambs of His fold. The Greek word 
might be translated ‘‘ fervently blessed 
them.” 

17. And when he was gone forth into 
the way. R. V., ‘‘ was going forth.” 
There came one running. From Matthew 
aud Luke we learn that he was young; a 
ruler probably of a synagogue, and very 
rich. Perhaps it was because of his wealth 
and position that he had put off this pub- 
lic acknowledgment of the new Rabbi so 
long that he at last had actually to run 
after Him in order to obtain speech with 
Him at all. And kneeled to him—in 
token of reverence. Good master, what 
shail I do that I may inherit eternal life? 
Matt. xix. 16, ‘*‘ What good thing shall I 
do?’’ This young man was apparently 
thoroughly in earnest in his question. He 
thought himself willing to do anything, 
no matter what. 

18. Why callest thou me good? ** Christ 
rebukes the low view of Himself as a mere 
‘good master.’ No son of man may be 
thus called good. He was truly good only 
because He was one with God.”’"—A/ford. 

19. Thou knowest the commandments. 
As if He would say, ‘‘ God is the only 
good, therefore His commandments are the 
only good things.’’ To those here cited 
Matthew adds, ‘‘ And thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.’’ Compare Rev. xxii. 
14. These commandments are all from. 
the second table, but as Christ Himself 
said, *‘ the second is like unto it ”—only 
from love to God can true love to our fel- 
low men spring. 

20. Master, all these have I observed’ 
from my youth. “These were only the 
common duties required of all men, and, 
as such, had a conventional fulfillment 
which satisfied human standards,’ ’—- Geikie. 
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Examining himself by this conventional 
standard the young man could honestly 
say that he had kept them all. Still he 
was conscious of-a want and he added 
{see Matthew). ‘‘ What lack I yet ?” 

21. Then Jesus beholding him, loved 
Aim. A long earnest look is here implied. 
The spirit yearning for noble things and 
dissatisfied with the mere outward keeping 
of the law made him dear‘to Christ’s heart. 
One thing thou lackest. His reply had 
shown how far he was from comprehend- 
ing the nature of God's commandments. 
Christ will now give him the test He asks 
for. Go thy way. sell whatsoever thou 
fast, &c. It was simply the universal test 
of discipleship. Matt. vi. 19, 20 ; Luke 
xii. 33. And although ‘‘ poor, friendless, 
outlawed, Jesus abated no jot of His awful 
claims, loftier than human monarch had 
ever dreamed of making, on all who sought 
citizenship in His kingdom.’’—Getkie. 
And come, take up the cross, and follow 
me. He asked how he could inherit the 
kingdom and the King answered, ‘‘ Come 
and follow me,’’ ‘‘Go with me to my 
cross.’’ I suppose that had he accepted 
the conditions he would not have been 
stripped absolutely of all he had, for Peter 
said, ‘‘We have left all and followed 
thee,’’ and Christ did not deny it, yet 
they retained some at least of their world- 
ly goods. Rather it seems that what Christ 
called for was an absolute surrender of 
these worldly possessions to His service. 

22. And he was sad at that saying. 
Rev. Vers. ‘‘ But his countenance fell.’’ 
And he w.nt away* grieved. He went 
away sorrowful at leaving Christ, yet not 
sorry enough to give up his possessions. 
For he had great possessions. And he 
loved them better than he loved Christ. 
His conduct appears to show that he was 
seeking the kingdom more than the King. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. Christ is seeking all, His heart of 
love yearns over all, especially over the 
helpless and weak. He is much displeased 
at any who hinder them from coming to 
Him. 

2. We are to bring the children to 
Christ. 1. By praying forthem. 2. By 
telling them of His love. 3. By the ex- 
ample of truly consecrated lives in our- 
selves, 

We hinder them. 1. By thinking and 
speaking of them as too young to come to 
Christ. 2. By neglecting to train them 
in the truths of the Bible. 3. By teaching 
them to have worldly ambitions. 

3. ‘*Let every Christian father and 
mother understand that when their child 
is three years old they have done more 
than half they will ever do for his char- 
acter.’’—Dr. Bushnell. 

4. **No one can be saved by the com- 
mandments, but much less can he be saved 
without them.’’—Pe/oudet. 

5. Christ has one standard of disciple- 
ship alike for rich and poor. He asks for 
all, that He may give all. They who 
<annot give up all for Christ will still be 
sorrowful, no matter how great their 
worldly possessi ns. 
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SOCIETY INTELLIGENCE. 

CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS AT MEL- 
BOURNE —William Jones, who was pres- 
ent at the above Conference of Australian 
Friends, with a certificate from the Lon- 
don Morning Meeting of Ministry and 
Oversight, writes, Eleventh mo. 21st, 1888, 
the day after the conclusion of the sittings : 

‘¢ The Conference, which is now over, 
is regarded as having been quite a success, 
which is very gratitying to the Friends 
who had faith to propose and carry out 
the novel experiment in these colonies. 
Friends who have been known to each, 


other for-years, but had never met, have. 


come together to discuss, in a spirit of 
harmony and Christian love, matters affect- 
ing the well-being of the various meetings 
and the isolated individuals «scattered 
throughout these vast colonies. 

‘«It indicates no little zeal in one Friend 
to have traveled from Rockhampton in 
Queensland, over 1400 miles, expressly to 
attend this conference. To understand 
this earnestness, picture to yourselves 
going from Aberdeen to Marseilles,and 200 
miles miles beyond it, in order to attend 
a meeting! We have also had Ann F. 
Jackson and her husband from New Zea- 
land (another 1400 miles in an opposite 
direction), the influence of whose spirit 
has been distinctly felt in our meetings. A 
contingent of ten earnest Friends from 
Adelaide (another 500 miles in another 
direction) has also added much to the in- 
terest and usefulness of the Conference ; 
whilst from Hobart, the oldest of the es- 
tablished meetings, another 500 miles 
away, came earnest Friends, one of whom 
was chosen as Clerk, who by his sympathy, 
efficiency and tact, contributed in no slight 
degree to the harmonious success of . the 
gathering. Sydney too, the latest of the 
acknowledged meetings, was represented ; 
whilst to ourselves, as delegates from the 
old country, Friends from all parts have 
shown much loving sympathy and abun- 
dant hospitality, causing us to feel very 
much at home amongst them all. 

‘©The Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union being in session, at the invitation 
of the Lady President I addressed them 
on the work done for peace and concord 
by the W. C. T. U. of America. Theur- 
gent need for the co-operation of Christian 
women in prompting a peaceful spirit was 
pointed out by reference to the appalling 
poverty, misery and degradation, resulting 
to the people wherever militaryism and the 
system of maintaining peace by prepara- 
tion for war were in force. Illustrations 
of war in its reality, by ap impartial eye- 
witness, followed ; also of the ‘ more ex- 
cellent way’ of peace and harmony by 
Arbitration, 

*¢ The Society of Friends here took up 
the subject warmly during their Confer 
ence, at which were delegates from all the 
Australian Colonies and New Zealand. 
One First-day evening was devoted to an 
address by me to the general congregation 
on. the Christian aspects of Peace and 
War. This was followed during the Con- 
ference by two addresses to the members, 


[Second mo, 


on the principles of peace and the attitude 
of Friends to the question. Lively jp. 
terest and discussions ensued, and Friends 
were encouraged to form local peace asso. 
ciations in each colony. 

‘* An admirable minute was also drawn 
up, commending the subject to the earnest 
consideration of other Christian bodies, 
To two of these, now in session, the mir- 
ute has already been presented and well 
received ; it was found impossible in each 
case, Owing to the pressure of their busi. 
ness, to obtain a personal interview, Ar. 
rangements are, however, in progress for 
my addressing, later on, Dr. Bevan’s Con- 
gregational Church, on a First-day even- 
ing ; also for a meeting of a more general 
character in the same building, which is 
large and central, on a week night. 

‘«The Friends of Adelaide, 300 miles 
distant, have already established a Peace 
Society.’"—London Friend. 


THE YounG PEoPLE’s ASSOCIATION of 
Kinsas Yearly Meeting held its first Annual 
Assembly at Lawrence, Kansas, in Tenth 
mo. last, and the Minutes of that gather. 
ing have been printed. A general feeling 
of enthusiasm and active interest in the 
work characterized all the sessions of the 
Assembly. 

Delegates or members from each Di. 
vision gave interesting reports of their 
work during the past year. They were 
full of encouragement in nearly every in- 
stance. The Divisions, seven in number, 
have an aggregate membership of about 
one hundred and eighty. With the ex. 
ception of Lawrence Division, which dates 
back so early in 1887, all have been or- 
ganized within a year. The course of 
study has been carefully followed by each 
Division. A resultof which is a more 
thorough interest in and knowledge of our 
church history, together with its peculiar 
religious doctrines and teachings. The Di- 
visions have met once in two weeks. We 
hope to organize many more Divisions 
this year, and greatly increase our mem- 
bership. From the lively interest mani- 
fest in all the work of the Assembly, and 
from the enthusiasm displayed in forming 
plans for future work, our next Assembly 
may expect to hear reports of substantial 
work having been accomplished. We be- 
lieve this study and drill will assist to 
render the young people of Kansas Yearly 
Meeting more efficient church workers, 
upon whom the church may call when she 
has need, and of whom she need not be 
ashamed. The outlook for a year’s earnest 
work is very encouraging. 

The officers appointed for the year 
1888-89 are as follows: President, Rox- 
anna Davis; Vice President, Earl Morgan; 
Secretary, Prof. H. C. Fellows; Trea- 
surer, C, C. Pickett ; Executive Commit- 
tee, Chas. W. Dickinson, Dr. W 
Coffin. 


Mary SNOwDEN THomas and John C. 
Thomas, of Bultimore, began a series of 
meetings in Washington, D. C., on First- 
day, Second mo. 3. to continue them 
through the week. Mary S Thomas took 
part 'in 2 Bible School Conference at 
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Twelfth Street meeting-house, Philadel- 
hia, Second mo. 29; giving some valu- 
able suggestions to Teachers of Bible- 
schools. 


PRESIDENT J. J. Mutts, T. B. Hussey 
and Charles M. Jones were at Nimes, 
France, visiting Friends there, near the 
end of First month. C. M. Jones was 
then not very well; but they soon pro- 
ceeded on their journey to Syria, and ar- 
rived at Alexandria, Egypt, Second mo. 6. 


ReuseN HatNts-HartTLey, lately pastor 
of the ‘‘ Friends’ Church’’ at Pasadena, 
California, has left that ‘‘ charge,’’ and his 
membership in the meeting, to take another 
<< charge,’’? in connection with a Presby- 
terian congregation. Will his former con- 
gregation follow him ? 


THE FIRST CONVERTS to the faith of the 
Friends among the Norwegians were made 
on board some ships of war, when Eng- 
lish Friends visited among the prisoners 
and taught them the faith and principles 
of the Society. These prisoners, return- 
ing home, began to worship and hold 
meetings in harmony with their new found 
faith ; from this little commencement, has 
grown the Norwegian branch of the 
Friends’ Church. 

Their membership is small, but scatter- 
ed over a considerable portion of the 
country, from Stavanger in the south, the 
place of their Yearly Meeting, to Bergen 
farther north, the latitude of southern 
Greenland, stretching out to the northeast 
as far as Roldal, and down to Christian- 
sund on the southern coast, which em 
braces the circle of most of their meet- 
ings. 

They have but a very few meeiing- 
houses 1n all Norway, the most of their 
services being held in private dwellings. 
They have a few persons among them who 
take part in public service both in preach- 
ing, exhortation and prayer, but it is a 
peculiar and lamentable fact that they 
have no recorded minister in the whole 
Yearly Meeting. They are much dis. 
couraged on account of many of their 
members moving away to other countries, 
largely to our own.—E/wood Scott, in 
Christian Worker. 


San José, CaL.—Jesse and Mary Ed- 
wards, of Newberg, Ore., have just visited 
the meeting and Friends of San José. 
Wm. Hobson from the same meeting, and 
Jehu and Sarah Newlin from Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting, also visited here a few 
weeks ago. They not only attended the 
meeting, but visited families. Not being 
privileged to give returning minutes as an 
Organization, we would like to say through 
the Worker that the company and Gospel 
labors of all these dear Friends, both in 
Meeting and family visits, have been ac- 
ceptable and éncouraging to us. Social 
mingling as well as those united in Chris- 
tan fellowship, where heart answers heart, 
is helpful to visitors and visited. Sarah 
Newlin said, at parting, ‘*‘ We shail not 
forget our visit to San José; it has been 
One of the most satisfactory we have had.”’ 
The feeling was mutual. We boast no 
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boom, celestial or terrestrial, but by a 
steady gradual growth, from the small 
capital of three yeats ago, the meeting has 
increased about 300 per cent. It is quite 
cosmopolitan. A correspondent of the 
British Friend, speaking of it, says (quot- 
ing from memory): ‘‘ England, Ireland, 
Scotland and France have contributed to 
its attenders. Seven of the little colony 
of Friends 1n southern France, including 
Samuel Brun and family, have joined 
them There are fifteen members of Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting, and others whose 
membership is scattered in seven other 
Yearly Meetings.” 

The writer might have added one or two 
more, as I believe nearly all Orthodox 
Yearly Meetings are represented at San 
José. Yesterday, the First-day school 
numbered thirty-nine and the meeting a 
little over eighty. The meeting is larger 
than usual.—/James Bean, in Christian 
Worker. 


FRIENDS’ Mission in India is sadly in 
want of more workers. Samuel Baker has 
been very ill at Hoshangabad. Rachel 
Metcalf is always in feeble health, and 
Louise Evans is sick at Bombay. H. de 
St. Dalmas and his wife are rendering 
good service atSohagpur. Johnand Effie 
Williams are at home for needed change 
and rest. 


Gt 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


CATHERINE Boortu, wife of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Salvation Army, 
has been quite successful, it is reported, in 
securing the interest of a number of wom- 
en of wealth and social position in the 
work of the Army. Mrs. Booth does not 
expect recruits in that direction, but she 
hopes to favorabiy ‘‘ impress the people in 
the higher walks oflife’’ with the genuine 
work accomplished by the Army among 
the poor. Several well-known ladies have 
thrown open their parlors for a series of 
meetings with Mrs. Booth_— Daily Paper. 


SaD TIDINGS have reached us from Ugan- 
da, in Central Africa. Mwanga, the son 
of Mtesa, the convert of the explorer Stan- 
ley, has been dethroned. European mis- 
sionaries have had abundant reason to 
speak of his duplicity, and the death of 
Bishop Hannington lies at his door. This 
cruel man, suspecting the fidelity of his 
body-guard, planned their destruction, 
but, warned ofthe plot, they attacked the 
king in his kraal palace, and compelled 
him to flee. Then they placed his brother 
on the throne. The new king began to 
distribute the principal offices of the gov- 
ernment among men who adhered to 
Christianity. This action aroused the 
Arabs in Uganda, they ro$e against and 
murdered the men so appointed, establish- 
ed themselves in power, and at once at- 
tacked the English and French missions, 
scattering and burning everything, and 
killing many native converts. The mis- 
sionaries of the Church Missionary Society, 
Mr. R. H. Walker and Mr. E. C. Gordon, 
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escaped to Usambiru in safety, but de- 
spoiled of everything. ‘‘ The Arabs,”” we 
are told, ‘‘ have written in an insulting 
tone to Mr. Mackay, at Usambiru, exult- 
ing in their triumph at Uganda, and pro- 
phesying the extermination of all mission- 
ary efforts in Central Africa, in revenge 
for England’s anti-slave-trade policy. They 
declare that Uganda has now become a 
Mohammedan kingdom.” Such is the 
latest development of a hostility which, 
sometimes open, concentrated and bois- 
terous like Mahdism, but often local and 
spasmodic, is active from the Equator to 
Wady Halfa and from the Desert to the 
Red Sea.— Zhe London Friend. 


CANON TRISTRAM, to whom we owe so 
much of our accurate knowledge of the 
Holy Land, found over the doorway, when 
he visited the Great Mosque in ‘* the street 
that is called Straight’? at Damascus, an 
inscription in Greek: ‘‘ Thy kingdom, O 
Christ, isan everlasting kingdom, andythy 
dominion endureth throughout all gerfera- 
tions.”” The building in early ages was a 
heathen temple, and afterwards the Chris- 
tian cathedral. To-day the Moslem passes 
beneath the grand portals, and cannot but 
read the words carved in the stone above. 
Will not every one ofour readers take them 
as Tristram did, ‘‘as a silent prophecy 
that the day iscuming when this dark land 
shall be Christ’s once more, and He shall 
reign for ever and ever,’’ and join earn- 
estly in the traveller’s prayer, ‘‘ Even so, 
come Lord Jesus.’’— Zhe Christian. 








A HEARING was gfanted in Washington, 
D. C., Second mo. 15, by the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor, to 
the advocates of the pending Constitu- 
tional Amendment *‘ requesting establish- 
ments of religion and free public schools.”’ 
This amendment, while recognizing the 
Christian character and purpose of our 
system of public education, forbids appro- 
priations, out of the public money, by any 
city or State, or by the general govern- 
ment, to any schoul or institution in which 
the peculiar doctrines or ceremonials of 
any sect or denomination are practised 
or taught. Geo. K. Morris, D. D., of 
Philadelphia, appeared for the committee 
of citizens appointed at the meeting in 
First mo. last in Association Hall; Dr. T. 
P. Stevenson, for the National Reform As- 
sociation ; and James M. King, D. D., of 
New York, for the Evangelical Alliance of 
the United Siates. The arguments urged 
were, that our school system, like the 
nation itself, has always been Christian 
in a general and unsectarian sense; that 
the division of the school fund among the 
sects for the support of denominational 
schools would, inevitably, result ir the de- 
struction of the common-school system ; 
that our schools are needed now as never 
before to assimilate to the national charac- 
ter the ever-increasing tide of immigration 
which flows in upon our shores; and that 
all such appropriations, whether large or 
small, are in violation of the,principles on 
which the Republic is founded, and are of 
the nature of an establishment of religion, 
which is condemned by the Constitution. 
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THE FAITH OF A CHILD. 
BY J. MACDONALD OXLEY. 


They were very little folks, the girl 
being but six and the boy only four, and 
small for their ages at that. We will call 
them Dot and Teddy ; for, although those 
are not really their names, they will serve 
us well enough for the purpose of our 
article. : 

They had been to church with their 
parents that morning, and had behaved 
very well, as, indeed, they generally did, 
but had not shown any indication of spe- 
cial interest in the sermon, in which the 
preacher said much about the book of life, 
and how important it was that all who list- 
ened to him should see to it that their 
names were written therein. 

‘* Dear friends,” said he, in closing, ‘* if 
your names are not in the book already, 
do not let this day pass without asking God 
to put them there.”’ 

That evening, as Dot and Teddy were 
being put to bed, and Teddy had repeated 
at his mother’s knee the dear old prayer 
‘*Now I lay me down to sleep,’’ the 
mother, thinking it time that he should 
make some definite request for himself out- 
side the familiar formula, said: ‘‘ Teddy, 
why don’t you ask God for something, in 
your own words ?” 

Teddy did not understand at first ; and 
then, on the matter being made clear to 
him, hang back a little,—for he was of a 
bashful, sensitive temperament,—wten 
Dot filled the breach by saying : 

** Why don’t you ask God to put your 
name in his book, Teddy ? 

‘* What does that mean, mother ?” ask- 
ed Teddy, looking up with two big brown 
eyes full of inquiry. 

In a few simple words the mother told 
him what it meant ; and, seeming to catch 
at once the import of her words, the little 
head was bowed again, and a soft voice 
said reverently : 


**O God, please put my name in your 
book! For Jesus’ sake !"’ 

No sooner was the prayer offered than, 
springing to his feet, with a face fairly 
ablaze with joy, the little fellow went 
dancing up and down the room, shaking 
his dimpled hands in a way peculiar to 
himself, and exclaiming over and over 
again : 

‘*God has put my name in his book ! 
God has put my name in his book !”’ 

He had asked with all the simple, un- 
questioning faith of a heart that had not 
yet learned to doubt; and who shall say 
that he had not received as definite and 
direct an answer from Him who said, 
‘* Suffer the little children to come unto 
me,”’ as ever was vouchsafed to a gray- 
haired saint ? 

It would seem as though one of the last 
lessons the Church has learned, —a lesson, 
indeed, it still knows only imperfectly, — 
is the proper treatment of the children. 
The Master’s words, ‘‘ Except ye. . . be- 
come as little children,” have apparently 
been construed to mean that, in order to 
qualify for the kingdom of heaven, we 
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must pass from a childhood of purity into 
a youth, and possibly a maturity, of sin- 
fulness, in order that we may return to 
that childhood, or rather child likeness, 
when we are converted, and seek admis- 
sion into the kingdom.—S. S. Zimes. 


——— ome 


SCHOOL. 


Penn COLLEGE.—The Winter term of 
Penn College opened with 142 students, 
who quite fill the seats in the chapel. The 
prospect seems very favorable for an un- 
usually successful term. Thvough the ap- 
pliances for work are not all that they 
should be, though the physiological divi- 
sion of labor could be easily made more 
extensive, if the means were only at hand, 
Faculty and students make amends for 
this, as far as possible, by a mutual for- 
bearance and a faithful perseverance in 
the discharge of daily tasks. 

The meetings of the Y. M. and Y. W. 
C. A. are well attended. The joint gos- 
pel meetings on Sabbath afternoon, two 
of which have been held this term, show 
the deep earnestness of the students in re- 
ligious work. 

‘An excellent skating rink on the 
grounds is well patronized by students of 
both sexes, and vigorous appetites and 
ruddy cheeks attest the benefit of this ex- 
ercise. 

A series of lectures, postponed last term 
on account of politics, is to be given the 
coming term. Professor Chauner gave 
the first January 16th, on “ Western Sce- 
nery,’’ illustrating it by stereopticon 
views. The scenes are those he himself 
viewed in his last summer’s trip to Cali- 
fornia.— Zhe Student. 

WEsTtownN.—The winter session of 
1888-89 opened with a total entry of 303 
pupils, 165 boys and 138 girls, which is 
much the largest school ever assembled at 
Westtown. The increased attendance 
affects all parts of the school, but it 1s 
especially noticeable in the number of 
little children. Parents seem to think 
that the manner of living in the new 
building is better than it was in the old. 
The presence of so many small children 
is not satisfactory, particularly when they 
occupy the room needed for older pupils. 
The committee have, therefore, decided 
to admit no child under eleven years of 
age; the standard heretofore has been 
nine. 

The Library evenings are much appre- 
ciated by the pupils. The Library is open 
as a reading room four nights in the week, 
two for the boys and two for the girls, and 
is very well patronized. It presents a 
great contrast to the crowded little room 
of the old building. 


A prize of fifty dollars is offered by 
The Syracuse Academy for the best essay 
on ‘* English in Secondary Schools.” The 
increased prominence of English in school 
programmes, and the lack of any gener- 
ally-accepted plan or system of work, have 
prompted the editor of Zhe Academy to 
offer a special inducement to those who 
have devoted thought to the teaching of 
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English, and who have definite ideas of 
the method of such teaching. The essa 
may be upon the teaching of English lite. 
rature, methods of grammatical study, 
composition work of rhetoric, etc., but no 
weight will be attached to arguments in 
favor of teaching English. Contestants 
must confine themselves simply to practi- 
cal exposition of results sought, and of the 
means of attaining these results in the 
school room. While literary merit wil] 
not be disregarded, the decision of the 
judges will rest mainly on the practical 
help afforded to teachers by the article, 
The competition is open to all persons, 
without regard to age, sex, color, or pre. 
vious condition of servitude. No paper is 
to exceed in length 5,000 words. 

SOUTHLAND COLLEGE.—Charles W. Os. 
born writes to us that there are now fifty. 
five students boarding in the College, and 
seventy-five attending from without ; not- 
withstanding the difficulties resulting from 
the shortness of the cotton crop. He con- 
cludes his letter thus: ‘‘Any contribution, 
however small, will be thankfully received 
and acknowledged, that is sent to aid those 
who are struggling to get from the cotton 
field tot he school room.’’ 

CHARLEs W, OsBorn, President. 
ASENATH W. OssorN, Matron. 
Southland College, Helena, Ark. 
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RURAL. 

SMALL Fruits.—For those who may 
intend to plant small fruits the coming 
spring, a brief summary of the work done 
the past season in testing varieties by the 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, at 
Columbus, will offer some points of in- 
terest. 

The varieties. of Strawberries tested 
there were the following: Anna Forest, 
Belmont, Bomba, Bubach, Crescent, Cum- 
berland, Covell, Champion, Carmichael, 
Crimson Cluster, Downing, Gold, Gandy, 
Haverland, Hoffman’s, Itaska, Jewell, 
Jessie, Lida, Miner’s Prolific, May King, 
Mammoth, Monmouth, Norman, Old Iron 
Clad, Ohio, Ontario, Photo, Parry, Pearl, 
Sunapee, Sucker State, Sharpless, Truit’s 
Surprise, Warfield. 

The statement of results in regard to 
each variety is given, but in the summary 
only the following named varieties are 
mentioned as worthy of trial for market 
purposes : Bubach, Crescent, Gandy, Hav- 
erland, Jessie, Miner’s Prolific, May King, 
Ohio and Pearl. Varieties possessing 
points of excellence which make them de- 
sirable to amateurs, are the Anna Forest, 
Covell, Gold, Jewell, Lida, Mammoth, 
Norman, Ontario and Warfield. 

The Bubach is mentioned as having lux- 
uriant foliage, withstands drought well, 
the quantity of fruit seemingly less than 
such plants ought to produce, quality 
rather poor. On the whole, a remarkable 
variety, with sufficient good qualities to 
win for it a permanent place among profit- 
able market sorts. ; 

In most sections the Crescent is re- 
garded as the most profitable of old varie- 
ties. Productive and early. 
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The Gandy is said to be unsurpassed in 
growth and healthfulness of foliage; one 
of the best to withstand drought. 

Haverland. No doubt as to health, 
vigor and productiveness of plants. The 
indications are that it will prove a formi- 
dable rival of the Crescent. 

The Jessie has given satisfactory results 
for three seasons. Yield not as heavy as 
Crescent. Fruit of fine appearance and 
good quality. ‘‘It is not far from the 
truth to say that it yields more than any 
other variety at the Station, but this lo- 
cality cannot be taken as representing the 
whole State. Every grower ought to try 
it on his own soil, especially if he can sell 
choice berries at a premium, otherwise he 
may find more profit in the Crescent and 
Haverland.”’ 

Miner’s Prolific is mentioned as valu- 
able for near market and for family use. 

May King isan early variety and a 
good companion for the Crescent. Neither 
so proauctive nor so early as has some- 
times been represented, nevertheless a val- 
uable variety. 

Ohio is recommended only as a late 
market variety on a moist, rich location, 
and, if possible, with a northern exposure. 

The plants of Pearl are healthy and 
withstand drought almost perfectly; pro- 
ductive. The fruit, although not large, 
is above medium and very uniform in size 
and regular in outline, making a good 
appearance in the baskets. Commercial 
growers are advised to give it a trial. 

In regard to the Raspberries, the re- 
port from the same Station recommends 
worthy of trial the Ada, Carman, Ear- 
hart, Golden Queen, Hilborn, Johnston’s 
Sweet, Marlboro, Reliance, Shaffer, Tyler 
and Turner. 

The Blackberries recommended for 
general cultivation are the Ancient Briton, 
Agawam, Snyder and the Lucretia Dew- 
berry. The Erie, Early Harvest, Minne- 
waska and Wilson, Jr., are worthy of trial 
by amateurs. 

A report made to the Kansas Horticul- 
tural Society by B. F. Smith, one of the 
largest and most successful Strawberry 
growers in that State, shows the season of 
1888 to have been one of extremes, either 
too much or too little rain. A drought 
in the spring of six weeks, very much in- 
jured the berry crop, and on the whole 
there was not more than half the product 
of a favorable season. 

The varieties of Strawberries which 
stood the test of the dry season are Cap- 
tain Jack, Crescent, Windsor Chief, Jas. 
Vick and Charles Downing. 

He remarks that the Miner, Parry, May 
King, Jessie, Bubach, Lida and Sucker 
State are about equal in drought-standing 
qualities, but does not state what these 
qualities are, evidently, however, inferior 
to.those first named.—Vick's Magazine. 
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For Eacu so-thought treasure life takes 
away, God offers us a spiritual blessing 
more complete, more satisfactory, if our 
hearts are but sanctified to reach up after 
it, Herein is the best of all compensations. 
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Correspondence. 


VISIT TO FRIENDS’ SOUTHERN MEXICAN 
MISSION. 


(Concluded from page 477.) 


Ere reaching Victoria, both Cruz and 
myself found intermittent fever was shak- 
ing us pretty thoroughly, but it soon 
yielded to curative measures on our ar- 
rival at Victoria, and we soon were able 
to take an active part in arranging our 
Christmas exercises. 

Some 250 persons were present on that 
interesting occasion, listening with great 
interest to the discourses repeated: by 
thirty pupils from both our schools here, 
and from the teachers. M. M. Marriage 
read an ‘‘ Essay on Salvation ’’ in Spanish, 
which was well received by the audience, 
who knew how recently she had been 
studying the language. Gertrudis kept 
the attention of the audience for some 
time in an earnest extempore discourse 
based on the salutation of the angel to 
Mary. It seemed like taking the Catho- 
lics by guile, though evidently only ap- 
parently so, for those words were a most 
fitting introduction to the Birth of Christ 
and the moral aspect of Christianity. 

For some time our friend M. M. Mar. 
riage had earnestly desired to visit Gomez 
Farias, and now that two young ladies 
from that station were to visit their homes, 
one being a daughter of Cruz Sustaita, I 
finally consented to accompany the expe- 
dition, hoping to visit the remaining 
stations of the Southern Mission whilst my 
companions were enjoying rest and Chris- 
tian labor at Gomez Farias. The Chris- 
mas exercises there had been postponed to 
the 31st of Twelfth mo., toenable us to be 
present. The journey to Escandon was 
very pleasant ; the nights were not cold, 
and the warm welcome at that place by 
our friend Felipe Garcia and his wife was 
cheering indeed. He brought in some 
neighbors to listen to the Bible reading, 
and gladly furnished a good horse to aid 
us on the rest of our journey. He is, per- 
haps, the most earnest, able and willing of 
all our native members outside of the min- 
isters, and if half our members were like 
him, the native Church would soon be 
self sustaining. Many years ago a New 
Testament came into his possession and 
he began to read it occasionally. He then 
procured a Bible, and on reading the 
Books of Exodus and Leviticus, began to 
think of offering up a burnt-offering for 
his sins, which he knew to be many. On 
examining the New Testament he found 
that a sufficient offering had already been 
made, and gladly abandoned his projected 
burnt-offering. He has, however, been 
very liberal in providing a suitable room 
for the permanent use of our Society for 
Bible-school and meetings at Escandon, 
and gladly entertains a'l our laborers who 
visit or pass through that village. 

Our journey from there to Gomez Farias 
was by another route to the one on my 
previous journey, and the weather was 
very pleasant on the plains, though we 
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could see that it was raining on the moun- 
tains all the forenoon. We reached the 
res.dence of our laborers long before dark, 
and were warmly welcomed. Rain set in 
soon atter night-fall, and made the attend- 
ance at Bible-school and meeting next day 
considerably smaller than would otherwise 
have been the case. 

The rains continued on the 3oth and 
31st, and we feared there would bea small 
attendance at Christmas exercises on the 
latter night, which was dark, cold and 
rainy. .The people were in earnest, and 
the house was crowded, and several were 
outside looking in at the windows. The 
children did well, and the audience seemed 
pleased. The rains greatly prevented my 
continuing my journey until Fifth-day 
morning, when Encarnacion Gonzalez, 
who is in charge Gomez Farias Mission, 
accompanied me, leaving his own meetings 
in care of M. M. Marriage until our return. 

We had a meeting at San Rafael, six 
leagues south of Guadalupe, on Fifth 
day night, and reached Quintero next 
forenoon, where the white walls of our 
Mission-rooms are the most attractive sight 
on the main plaza. Our Friend Francisco 
Pena was very much overjoyed at our 
visit, and we had a very interesting meet- 
ing that night. 

Few sections of country present more 
astonishing natural wonders than that 
along the base of these colossal mountains. 
The river Mante bursts from the foot of 
the range with a mighty rushing sound, 
and is not fordable at any point, and soon 
divides into five streams ere it enters the 
formidable Tamesi. Looking to the east- 
ward, Mt. Bernal raises its head to the 
height of 3,900 feet above the plain, and 
has stood like another Pilot-knob to 
guide race after race in their wanderings 
and dwellings among those plains, where 
every forest seems to guard unseen his- 
torical treasures. 

On Seventh-day morning we left Quin- 
tero, passed near the mouth of a wonder- 
ful cave, whose depth no one has yet dared 
to explore, and where the heavy gases ex- 
tinguish the torches, but which reaches a 
vast subterranean river, probably the 
Mante, and two leagues from the village 
we entered the bold, rocky Canton pass, a 
natural deep-cut giving ready passage toa 
well constructed carriage road. 





on looking back upon the precipitous wall 
of rock forming north side of the pass, 
The Grotto isseen opening its giant mouth, 
but rather than @ grofto it is an only par- 
tially explored cave. Soon after passing 
this, I felt a decided chill come over me, 
and a tormenting thirst soon made me 
note that we had no gourds of water with 
us. Both the ague and the thirst continved 
increasing, but the high rocky wall to the 
southward was so close that the heat of the 
sun did not disturb me until we reached 
the plain west of the mountains. We passed 
a cold stream of water where I dismounted 
and drank freely notwithstanding the ague 
which was continually increasing. Only a 
short distance out into the hot plain, 
under a scorching sun, soon nausea and 
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vomiting began to show that I was in the 
initial stage of a violent malarial fever. My 
companion dismounted to hold me from 
falling from my horse. The few palm trees 
in sight threw their shadows inside the 


fields, and it seemed best to continue the. 


journey two miles to Antiguo Morelos, 
though it seemed to be almost beyond my 
strength to do so. 

On reaching the mission-rooms, we 
found Manuel Herrera was not at home, 
and on dismounting I lay down on a couch 
made of the long leaf stems of the palm 
(a variety of fan palm), which was under 
the back porch. 1 was almost unconscious 
»when my companion and Manuel came in 
half an hour later, but when the latter 
aroused me, and had me move to his. bed 
inside, I had sufficient presence of mind 
to take a heavy dose of quinine ere the 
fever came on, which lasted all afternoon, 
and to within half an hour of meeting 
time. I was able to say a few words at the 
close of meeting, the chief labor resting 
on Encarnacion Gonzalez. There was no 
physiclan in the village, and the epidemic 
was still causing some deaths each day, 
and it seemed necessary to leave as soon 
as practicable, relying on heavy doses of 
quinine to break the fever. I attended 
the Bible-school on First-day morning, 
and was agreeably surprised to see Julio 
Gonzalez Gea and his son come in just as 
it began. We had a very interesting 
time. We have no more interesting group 
of young people’anyhwere than at Antiguo 


Morelos, and if we could have a good 
school there, it would soon be our largest 
membership and bright in promise for the 


future? The church has passed through 
its recent trials far better than I antici- 
pated, and is thorougly united and ready 
to goahead. Notwithstanding my illness 
I was glad that I had been able to visit 
them and fully understand their needs. 


, We hope in a few weeks to be able to 
say that the property we have rented fora 
year past has been purchased, and that we 
have the best location available on the main 
plaza, side by side to the Catholic chapel. 

First-day afternoon wascool and cloudy, 
and as Julio Gonzalez Gea was to attend 
the meeting there that evening, it seemed 
best for myself and companion to hasten 
to Quintero to attend the appointed meet- 
ing that night. The ride of 15 miles tired 
me considerably, but we had an interesting 
meeting that night. I was able to continue 
my curative measures, and on Second-day, 
Francisco Pena accompanied us to San 
Rafael, where we had another meeting. 
Encarnacion Gonzalez took the principal 
part in all these meetings, my strength 
being insufficient for more than a few 
words in each. On Third-day we rode 36 
miles to Gomez Farias, where I rested one 
day, but was unusually favored at the 
meeting there on Fourth-day night. One 
man, especially, came to me after meeting, 
expressing with tears the benefit he had 
received from what I was led to express 
on that occasion. 

It seemed best to hasten home for more 
careful nursing and medical treatment, 
which was accomplished by 10 A. M. on 


First-day, though the previous night was 
one of great physical suffering. The after 
consequences of the fever became more and 
more apparent. A bright lemon-yellow 
began to show on every part of my body, 
and other unfavorable symptoms began to 
show that I had been travelling on horse- 
back when I ought to have been in bed 
carefully nursed. 

Two weeks have now passed since my 
arrival at home ; I am still in care of Dr. 
King, and have been confined to my bed 
about half the time,*and am still very 
weak. I found my dear wife improving, 
and indeed for the past three months she 
she has gainedstrength far beyond our ex- 
pectations. Our schools have all opened 
with encouraging prospects. 


SAMUEL A. PURDIE. 


HAVERFORD : 1839-1889. 
ALUMNI REUNION, 1889. 


When Rip Van Winkle rose, his walk to 
take 

Toward his old home, upon his sight there 
brake 

A whole new world, Almost, O friends, as 
new 

Your world to me, though all my years 
awake. 


O, sweet Simplicity! Thy vision clear 

Now greets my eyes, thy voice salutes my 
ear, 

Turned backward, half-forgetting all be- 
tween, 

To days that seem than yesterday more near. 


Our Alma Mater, not too tender then, 

Had somewhat Spartan in her hand and 
pen ; 

Yet Attic at the heart. How else could she 

Out ot Boeotian boys make proper men? 


Nay, more than Spartan, more than Attic, 
she. 

Ethic as Hebrew ; yet with culture free 

As Hellas’ self, to love the beautiful. 

Most beautiful of all, to be, to be! 


So, underneath the drab vest of those days, 

Breathed the free spirit of a Whittier’s lays: 

Outbreaking from it, as a chrysalis, 

Rose Bright, to win che meed of two worlds’ 
praise. 


Then chide we not that rule ascetic now. 

There lower'd no frown upon our mother's 
brow. 

Love’s smile sat on her lips. 
power 

To warm and lift our hearts, we knew not 
how. 


Hers was a 


On her.broad lawn, what trees, what friend- 
ships grew ! 

What large ambitions her small chambers 
knew ! 

Sweet wild flowers, and sweet fancies, in her 
groves: 

Alas, no more will Spring their bloom renew ! 


Deem it not strange, this lingering backward 
look ; 

Conning the crumpled pages of life’s book, 

Written with dew-drops, tinctured by the rose, 

Before Time's hand from Youth the volume 
took, 


Another page, another volume lies 

Open before me. In your jubilant eyes 
I see Time’s bounty shown, or his defeat : 
He is our friend, if only we are wise, 


Toil, Pain and Sorrow, in the Game of Life 

Score victories, and with care our years are 
rife : 

Yet, looking over to the goal beyond, 

We gather strength, and glory in the strife, 


Our life is rich, beyond all boyhood’s dreams, 

Though thro’ its clouds no garish splendor 
streams, 

Each common day, with love and faith alive, 

Bears more than El Dorado in its beams, 


Nos morituri. We, who pass away, 

Salute thee, Youth, in thine imperial day, 

Wear well thy sceptre. Lest it slip and 
break, 

We bid thee, thro’ all triumphs, wafch and 
pray! H. HARTSHORNE, 


a ODO —— 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN [NTELLIGENCE.—GREaT RBrir- 
AIN.—The Queen’s speech on the opening of 
Parliament does not indicate any new policy, 
except that bills are to be introduced for the 
development of the material resources of 
Ireland. After the reading of the speech, 
John Morley gave notice that he would in- 
troduce an amendment to the address in re- 
ply to the speech from the Throne, con- 
demning the administration of the law in 
Ireland as harsh, unjust and oppressive, and 
asking that measures be adopted to content 
the Irish and re-establish a real union of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Gladstone opened 
the debate on the address in reply to the 
Queen’s speech. 

William O'Brien, who was sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment for violating the 
Crimes act, has been conveyed by a strong 
guard to the Galway jail, where he will un- 
dergo his sentence. An excited crowd of 
people gathered at Tralee to witness his de- 
parture. 

A Cabinet council was held the 234 inst. 
It is understood that the Ministers decided to 
make concessions in regard to the treatment 
ot political prisoners in consequence of the 
general protest against the cruelties practiced 
on William O'Brien and others. Balfour 
threatens to resign if there is any weakening. 

The denouement of the Parnell Commis- 
sion is yet to be reached, but the proceedings 
the 22d inst., so far as the alleged fac-simile 
letters go, seem to have left but one im- 
pression on the minds of the public, It be- 
came so evident that Pigott himself did not 
believe the letters to be genuine, that no 
doubt at all is left that the Zimes's publica- 
tions are altogether untrue, and that, that his- 
toric survival of a great journal has been 
very much deceived. 

France.—M. De Courcel has been ap- 
pointed Minister of Foreign Affairs. The 
Paris press receives the new Cabinet coldly, 
and says it will demand from M. Tirard, the 
new Prime Minister, what it demanded from 
M. Floquet, the late Premier. 

BELGIuM.—Lieutenant Baert, who was at 
StanleyFalls when Henry M. Stanley’s let- 
ter to Tippoo Tib was delivered, has arrived 
in Brussels. He states that the messengers 
were closely questioned, and they confirmed 
the details of the letter, Baert adds that 
fresh letters from Stanley for England, writ- 
ten when Stanley departed from Murenia to 


| rejoin Emin, arrived at Stanley Falls just as 


he left, and may be expected shortly. He 
says that Stanley will not return either by 
the Congo or via Zanzibar, but that he in- 
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tends to capture Khartoum, and wrest the 
Soudan from the Mahdi, Baert expresses 
confidence in Tippoo Tib’s fidelity, and says 
that Tippoo’s refusal to accompany Stanley 
was due to his fears of risking the conse- 
quences of a prolonged absence from Stan- 
ley Falls. 

(GeRMANY.—The Peters Emin relief expe- 
dition will consist of 100 Somali soldiers and 
oo carriers, who are now being engaged at 
Zanzibar and along the coast. The force 
will be well organized and led by eight Ger- 
mans. Several young German officers in 
search of African adventure have obtained 
the Emperor's permission to accompany the 
expedition. The success of the venture is 
much doubted here. Even if the expedition 
penetrates far beyond the coast, it is not ex- 
pected that it will ever reach Wadelai. 


SWITZERLAND.— The results just published 
of the census taken Twelfth mo. Ist, 1888, 
show the population of Switzerland at that 
time to have been 2,934,057, an increase of 
more than 100,000 since 1880. 


DomEstIic.—The President has signed the 
bill for the admission of North and South 
Dakota, Montana and Washington Terri- 
tories into the Union of States, also the Ni- 
caragua Canal bill 

President-elect Harrison accompanied by 
his family, left Indianapolis the 25th inst. in 
a special train for Washington, The train 
stopped at a number of places, and at sev- 
eral the General said a few words, Onevery 
hand there are numerous evidences in Wash- 
ington of the near approach of the inaugura- 
tion. Many strangers have already arrived 
in the city, and are engaged in viewing the 
public buildings and other places of interest. 
The papers contain numerous advertisements 
offering to let windows fronting on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue for inauguration day. The 
prices asked are generally about $25, but as 
much as $100 has been obtained for the use 
of a room especially eligible for a good view 
of the procession, 

Speaking of the closing of the saloons in 
Topeka, Kansas, County Attorney Curtis said 
recently: At one time there were 140 saloons 
open in Topeka, their average sales per day 
were not less than $30 each, which would 
make $4200 spent daily for liquor, This 
amount came largely from the working peo- 
ple; to-day there is not one dollar of that 
amount spent for whisky. It now goes for food 
and clothing for children and wife. 1 know ot 
scores of instances where families were suffer- 
ing for food because theirfather gave his wages 
to the saloon keeper. Now they are living 
in acozy home of their own, They have all 
the necessaries of life and indeed a few of 
the luxuries. The children, who were once 
poverty-stricken and living in rags, are now 
attending public schools, and the tather will 
tell you he was saved by prohibition, 

The China steamer which has arrived at 
San Francisco, brings news of a great snow 
storm in Chee Foo. Over a million and a 
half people in the province are reported 
Starving and riots occ or da.'v, and mission- 
aries have been attacked by mc sof Chinese, 
Second month 2d a great fire b oke out in 
Shidsnoki, Japan, extending down iourteen 
streets, and destroyed 1000-houges, including 
temples, schools and hospitals. On the fol- 
lowing day a fire at Yokosukg burned 500 
houses and burned to death three men, On 
the same day ten houses were destroyed at 
Joshiu and 15 at Tokio. 

The completion of the Great Flume was 
celebrated in San Diego, California, the 20th 
mst. The flume extends from the western 
slope of Cuyamaca Mountain, where there is 
a reservoir at an elevation of 44,500 feet. 
The length of the flume is about fitty miles, 






















It cost $900 000, There are 350 trestle bridges 
and eight tunnels along the line, and 9,000,- 
ooo feet of lumber was used in its construc- 
tion, The amount of water on hand is 2,- 
600,000 gallons, enough to supply the city 
and county four years without renewal, 

The town of Guerrieville, California, with 
a population of 500, was almost entirely de- 
stroyed by fire the 2oth inst. Several build- 
ings were blown up*to check the flames, but 
without success, The total loss is estimated 
at over $300,000, 

A telegram from Panama says that two 
thousand five hundred men were discharged 
from the canal works at Teverilla on the 
16th inst. The contractors continue to cur- 
tail the work in all the sections. There is a 
strong military force on the line of the canal 
to maintain order, 

A powder explosion occurred the 25th inst, 
in the squib factory of John Powell, near Ply- 
mouth, Penna., killing ten girls, whose ages 
ranged from 15 to 22 years. The engineer 
and the proprietor were badly injured. The 
factory employed 84 girls and several men, 
but, fortunately, most of them were at home 
as the disaster took place at noon. 








WILDMAN.—At West Plains, Mo., First 
mo, 30th, 1889, Dora T., wite of Oliver S. 
Wildman, aged 35 years ; a member of New 
Providence Monthly Meeting, Hardin county, 
lowa. 

She was the daughter of Thomas and Eliza- 
beth Thatcher, who came to Iowa from How- 
ard county, Indiana, thirty-three years ago, 
and have made their home during most of 
the above period in Story county. In 1876, 
she was married to Oliver S. Wildman, who 
with two children survives her, 

She possessed an amiable and cheerful dis- 
position, to which was added a methodical 
turn of mind which brought order and cheer 
into her home. In early life she accepted 
Christ as her Saviour, and while her religious 
life has not been characterized by so much 
public manifestation as that of many others, 
yet in the home circle and among her more 
intimate friends the charms of a life hid with 
Christ in God were unmistakable. 

During her last illness, which extended 
over many months, the sweetest resignation 
to the divine will was continually enjoyed ; 
she freqhently said that for the sake of her 
family she would like to recover, but cheer- 
fully gave them up to go to the home for 
which she longed. 

As her strength failed she had loving mes- 
sages to absent ones, saying that she loved 
everybody, especially her many frends at 
New Providence, but that she loved Jesus 
better than all. She died in the full triumph 
of faith in Christ, urging those about her to 
meet her in the glorious home she was about 
entering. 

UNDERHILL.—First mo. 27th, 1889, in 
Vine Valley, Yates County, New York, 
Robert B. Underhill, in the soth year of his 
age, son of A. M, Underhill. 

He had a large circle of very loving and 
worthy relatives and friends, who would only 
speak of him to commend his honest and 
upright life. He was so devoted to his 
father’s welfare that he was willing to spend 
and be spent for him. He was a firm be- 
liever in the doctrine of Christ as held by 
Friends. He was a member of Poughkeep- 
sie Monthly Meeting. He delighted to con- 
verse with those whose theme was salvation 
through the blood of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. His prayer was often heard in 
his own behalf. 





FRIENDS’ INSTITUTE LECTURES. 





Fourth-day, Third mo, 6.—FRAanNCIS B, 
GUMMERE, Ph.D, of Haverford College. 
Subject : “ The Founders of England.” 

Fourth-day, Third mo. 20.—Mary A. 
WooDBRIDGE, of Ravenna, Ohio. Subject = 
“Our Country’s Dangers; or, The Republic 
Menaced.” 

The above Lectures will be delived at & 
P. M, on the evenings mentioned, at St. 
GEORGE’s HALL, 13th and Arch Streets, 
Philadelphia, 

Tickets for the Course, $2. For a Single 
Lecture, 50 cents. For sale by W. H. 
Walmsley & Co., 1016 Chestnut Street ; and 
at the Friends’ Institute, 1305 Arch Street. 





LECTURES AT HAVERFORD COL- 
LEGE. 





Third mo. 8th, 1889. 7.30 P. M—R. G. 
Horr, of Michigan, late member of the House 
of Representatives. “ The Labor Problem.” 

Third mo. 12th, 1889. 7.30 P. M—Dr. E. 
P. Terhune, of Brooklyn. 

Third mo. 19th, 1889. 7.30 P. M.—Chas. 
H. Adams, of Philadelphia, «Ninety Min- 
utes in Great Britain and Ireland,” (Illus.) 
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Seud as above for Illustrated Book Catalogue Free, 


ITTELL’S 
IVINC ACE 


In 1889 THe LIVING AGE enters on its forty-sixth 
year. It has met with the constant commendation 
of the leading men and journals of the country, and 
with uninterrupted success, It presents, in an inex- 
pensive form, considering its great amount of mat- 
ter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and 
with a completeness nowhere else attempted the 
best Essays Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short 
Stories, itches of Travel and Di , Poetry 
Scientifie, Biographical, Historical and’ Potiticat 
Information from the entire body of foreign period- 
ical literature and from the pens of THE FOREMOST 
LIVING WRITERS. 

For fifty-two numbers of sixty-four large pages 
each (or more than 3,300 pages a year) the subscrip- 
tion price ($8) is low; while for $10.50 the publishers 
offer to send any one of the American $4.00 month- 
lies or weeklies with THE LIVING AGE fora year, 
both a LITTELL & CO., Boston, are the 
publishers. 


PATENT 


Caveats, and Trade Marks obtained, and all Patent 
business conducted for MODERATE FEES. 

OUR OFFICE IS OPPOSIIE U. 8. PATEN12 
OFFICE. We have no sub-agencies, all business 
direct, hence can transact patent business in less 
time and at LESS COS87 than those remote from 
Washington. 

Send model. drawing, or photo., with description. 
We advise a or not, free of charge. Our 
fee not due till patent is secured. . 

A book, ““How to Obtain Patents,”’ with references 
to actual clients in your State, county, or town, sent 

Address, 


Cc. A. SNOW & CO., 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 
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JOSEPH G. FOGG, ~ 
FURNISHING (_JNDERTAKER 


S.W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts, 
AT FRIEND’ BURYING GROCND. 


BY 
HENRY STANLEY NEWMAN 
‘PALESTINE LESSONS TO MY CLASS | 


Price, including postage, 82. 


CHRISTIAN SOLIDARITY «°° ° 


Price, including postage, 75c. 


WHAT | SAW IN INDIA 


Price, including postage, $1.50. 


Telegraph messages promptly attended to, 


EVERY FAMILY 
SHOULD HAVE IT 


. mT pINon NE POUND TIN N cay FPAMILIAR TO ALL 
Serre 7S CTS.PERCAN | F. L. ARCHAMBAULT'S 


STEPHEN WHITMAN &SON = JEWELRY STORE, 


INVENTORS AND SOLE MANU FR'S 
SW. COR: 2TH &MARKET STS, 3° S. W. cor. 2d and Market Sts., 
% PHILADELPHIA, 





FOR SALE BY 


RIENDS’ BOOK AND TRACT COMMITTEE, 
56 Lafayette Place, New York. 


A NEW NARRATIVE POEM: 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 3 «+ Weofier postpaid at four 

Bertram the Prince. = STOCK’ er’ ROSES is 
Se AND EED America, all varictivs, 

sizes and prices, to suit 


“With a Moral for To-day. Just Issued. allwants. ALL THE FINEST NEW ROSES, New Hardy FLOWERING PLANTS, 


= ’ New CLIMBING VINES, New Summer FLOWERING BULBS, and JAPAN LILIES, New 
re ee oe Ca CHRYSANTHEMUMS, GLADIOLUS and TUBEROSES, The Wonderful NEW MOON 
Bites, 35 cents. FLOWERS, New GRAPES, New and Rare FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


Goods sent every where by mail cr express. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Gee NEW GUIDE, 10 pages, 


“MERS ” inds mely illustrated’ FREE TO ALL who write for it. 3t will on you to see it before buying. 
HON” PATENT libs GEE & CONARD co. Rose Growers and Importers, West Grove Pa. 


SHAKING GRATE — ap» 





stats PHILADELPHIA RPA. 


oF you wisH A SUCCESSFUL GARDEN, TRY 


pee SEEDS 


Heater and Range Works. 


PORTABLE AND BRICK HEATERS, with the Celebrated | 


“*Mershon” Patent Shaking Grate Attached 


Descriptive catalogues, containing the highest 
and mggt reliable testimonials, furnished free. 


{203 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


THE WEST END SHIRT. 


THE BEST MADE FOR THE PRICE. 


A PLANTS, BULBS AND GARDEN REQUISITES, which have been a 
. standard for over 50 years, with me mosfcritical gardeners. Ourtrial 
grounds enable us to test all, and to EN CA y varieties of merit. Good 


ores UFR § GARDEN { CALENDAR R for 1889 


is the finest Catalogue issued 
Farm and Pleasure Ground; contains togiplteca Pp asa ar 170, Eee 

Is mailed for 15e. in stamps, andincludes end choice of one packet of 
the following novelties; r’s Golden ter Bean, the finest pole 
bean ; Golden Self-Blanching © ‘elery; Seminole Watermelon, the most 
luscious grown; Princess Beatrice Sweet Pea, the new blush color; 

the lovely Dablia Gracilis, blooms from seed the first season ; Nastur- 


tium Empress of India,the richest crimson color; New Pom pone Zinnia, 
in all colorsmixed. Will mail one » ofeach of these v. arieties, includ- 


Made to measure, Six for $9.00. Pompone Zinta. ing the Calendar, for 60c. Mention paper and ifa market gardener. 
F.#H. PEIRCE & Co.. HENRY A. DREER, 714 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


1406 CHESTNUT STREET. os 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE Oe NSON ESTOKE J 
| I L© R GARDEN AND FARM MANUAL FOR 9) 


OF is brimful of including many RARE 
AND VALUABLE NOVELTIES never Before offered, 
Always on hand a full supply of piece 


handsomely Illustrated In natural colors; altogether 

goods, suitable for all styles. ¥ the grandest and most comolete: Catalogue bubliened in 

PLAIN COATS a specialty. Fit guar- America. No Market or Private G can afford to be 

anteed. Prices reasonable. without it. On receipt of 1O CENTS In cash or stamps, we 

109 N. Tenth St.. Philad’a. Pa ' will send It free by mail, together with a pkt. of the WON- 
. 6S 5 . 


G AFE!westnenrs WAND cee encanta! LES 


(Ready-made, $1.00, unlaundried. 


OND ng Pd ed el 
naan, 


are the STANDARD with MARKET CARDENERS. Mention thir paper when you write, Address 


Surplus, 400,470 4} JOHNSON & STOKES, 217 and 219 Market Street, Philadejphia, Pa. 
Guarantee Strength, $1,150,470 A Loe PPAR PA Py PPI IAP PPA SEs 
Record of our 18 YEARS’ business. 


16,854 Mortgages negotisted, aggregating we 768 £18 

6.942 “ in force, - * 6,358,162 
chaos geil ceeing - 7. Se | 

egatin - - oI - 

Setal pela toimvesters §- + wee Sapeaee: | RIMM SESE 

We have 3,014 patrons, to whom we cam refer 

We do not claim im to do the largest, but 
the SAFEST business. 
Savings Depertment for sey oa j 
information furnish 

J.B.WA TKINS LAND MOR MORT TGAGE CO., : 


WENGE (MaMSas oo FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES 


LA 
New York Mang’r, HERRY’ DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 

O FIRST MORTGAGE REA t De aga! OLD. REST NEW. re? 
state Securities in Ohio and trod h ER 
fag AG YT WANT ITt ieursce feaesorat seioraisitne 
There are over 100 miles of rail- | ‘OU WANT IT! ts OT AWN or PAR: -send for our 


road in each county we loan in, 
oe eat as are far advanced over newer VALUABLE FREE CA OCUE 
making our securities reliable. We have mont 140 pages with hundreds of illustrations. it’s A 
pis about $4,000,000 in these securities, and had oot iY ORDER DIRECT. Get the best at honest prices, 
7 years’ experience and over 40 years’ residence | save pets Thirty-fifth year; 24 sreenhouses, 700 acres. 


tee. Write for full particulars. THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, Lake Co.; 0. 


J. DICKINSON & CO., Richmond, Ind. 
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